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The design of Arts and 
Architecture Case Study house 
#17 by Craig Ellwood, visually 
extends rooms into the gardens, 
courts and terraces. Post and 
beam construction permits 
wonderfully large expanses of 
Panaview aluminum framed 
sliding glass door units 
throughout. Panaview was 
chosen for its flexibility, 
beautiful design, masterful 
engineering and moderate 
costs. Before you specify ANY 


door, compare with... 
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PETER YATES 


THE PRECIOUS FAILURE 


There is really no music which can stand up very long under the 
pressure of practising it, but come to again and again, as in reading, 
it retains freshness. The exhibitionistic does not reward nor does the 
exhibition; more fundamentally that is the failure of great criticism: 
crude creativity outdoes it. The opposition between the haves and 
the have-nots in our economy has been replaced by a new opposi- 
tion between success and failure. For those of us who try to think 
more largely in our society, failure is the condition of our experience. 

Vulgarity and verbalism have been the prevailing modes of the 
American esthetic effort. Vulgarity rules, and verbalism tries to talk 
around it. You run into this immediately whenever the talk turns to 
automobiles. The person who, like Raymond Loewy, the industrial 
designer, in a recent Atlantic Monthly, argues with fierce reasonable- 
ness against the governing fashion in automobile design will be 
overcome at all points by the absolute unreasonableness, neither 
fierce nor especially interested, of the common opinion, which judges 
automobile design by a set of irrelevant values that have nothing to 
do with usefulness or mechanical adequacy. The good car is esti- 
mated in popular opinion by its look, in relation to the presently 
fashionable look; by its power, regardless of the need for power; 
by its immediate saleability or resaleability, measured by turn-in 
value. The estimate is vulgar, in each term, regardless of esthetic 
opinion; it has, more practically, nothing to do with the effectiveness 
of the car. It is a dumb estimate, suitable to a nation of horse- 
traders; it enables the superficially clever, Faulkner's Snopeses, to 
outwit the incompetently smart. It depends on fast talking, big adver- 
tising, and verbalism: on selling a concocted reputation instead 
of a thing. 

We fear failure. The dying morality of absolute progress has left 
in our thinking a detritus of false ethic, the need to progress: per- 
sonally, by rising in the job hierarchy; professionally, in the amount 
of earnings or the extent, if not independence, of power; socially, 
by reputation or influence; technologically, by doing whatever comes 
handy better than anybody else. 

Lately | passed a written promotional examination in my employ- 
ment and was called before an Oral Board of three examiners for 
questioning. | have been in that service many years and entered it 
near the top of a civil service list, but during those years | have 
earned by deliberate effort very few steps of promotion. | have never 
tried to go as high as | could, because to have risen in that service, 
without applying myself to its internal politics, would have involved, 
if not necessitated, willingness to remove myself from my established 
home and from the direction of the musical activity | created and 
led for fifteen years. The first question of the examiners was aimed 
directly at this soft spot in my ambition: how does it happen that 
you have worked so long in this service without being promoted to 
a higher rank? Evasion might have suggested the wrong sort of 
incompetence, but what | did say still evaded the more serious 
reasons. | prefer a well-rounded life, | answered, and | have given 
much of my time outside working hours to carrying on other activities, 
for my own good and the good of the community. | didn't put it so 
well as that, but if | had spoken with the tongue of an angel | would 
not have changed their opinion, evidenced by the further question- 
ing, that | was a wrong one. | had been, in effect, stealing from my 
employment what belonged to it first and without reservation, my 
complete competence. Bcing aware of their attitude | went on to 
clarify a few of the reasons why | had chosen this particular inter- 
est, for which | was untrained, and explained a little of the effect 
of my work in the community. Talking so was a waste of effort, | 
am sure, so far as my immediate promotion was concerned. | had 
shown an unprofessional attitude, had proved myself a divided per- 
sonality, a dilettante, a spare-time cultivator, and worst—a devotee 
of music. | mentioned that | also wrote articles. One examiner asked 
me, on what subject? When I replied, music, the silence was 
condemning. 

Such failure interests me more, even as it exasperates me, than the 
tokens and compliments of success. | like being known but have 
never cared to talk up what | am doing. The self-enunciated testi- 
monials common to our domestic ritual we receive sceptically but with 
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everyone talks about the weather 


... But Arcadia solved the weather problem with Twin-Seal 
Wool Pile Weatherstripping— another important point of 
difference between Arcadia and other sliding glass doors. 


Twin-Seal Weatherstripping on Arcadia’s new custom 
aluminum door is shown below in a section at the latching 
jamb. A positive weatherseal between jamb and sliding 
panel is made by a double row of opposing wool pile 
weatherstrips. Wind, rain, cold and dirt are locked out 
tightly. Identical wool pile strips at head and interlocker, 
and a spring-loaded wool pile sill strip complete the four-side 
weatherseal. Arcadia’s aluminum-backed weatherstripping, 
fully silicoated for moisture and abrasion resistance, is 
easily replaced without dismantling the sliding panel. 


Twin-Seal Weatherstripping is just one Arcadia point of 
difference you should know about. Other important Arcadia 
features are detailed in our expanded 1955 Catalog 55-A. 
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admiration; after sufficient repetition we believe them. | am not 
speaking of hypocrisy. | am speaking of self-praise well supported 
by fact. It is not the facts we believe but the self-praise. And being 
well habituated to accept advertising in all forms, which is nothing 
but self-praise elevated to a sort of impersonality, we begin receiv- 
ing nearly all assertions at their own estimate. We do not only suffer 
fools gladly; we look to them and their presumed inner confidence 
for leadership. The new management of the Ford automobile com- 
pany recently admitted that for several successive years their product 
had been inadequate. This knowledge had not altered the language 
or the assurance of their advertising. The revelation has not shaken 
public confidence in their product. Though we are supposed to be a 
hard-headed people, we do not invariably add up two and two to 
make four; often we add it up to make nothing—and make nothing 
of it. Whereas when a fool shouts we will often add up two and two 
to make it two hundred, or tremble whenever in conscience we 
cannot. 

If | were a sociologist, | should like to explore in some detail the 
present ethic of success, and the complementary dialectic of failure. 
In our economy even the have-nots have a good deal; failure is less 
a set of objective facts, a situation in itself, than a mutual persua- 
sion to defeat. | beiieve that is why the self-help books, columns, 
spiritual urgings and practical methodology alike, are so widely read; 
why every activity is so fully and critically documented, instead of 
being individually explored. Our creative mediocrity in non-objective 
fields exhibits the defect of good intentions; we are trying to learn 
to do by professional training what the creative intelligence must 
learn to do by doing. Nothing will convince most of us that the real 
masters of art of our own lifetime have not been well educated. The 
commentators wear the academic degrees for which their subjects 
had not time, or opportunity, or use. The argument is extreme and 
admits exceptions. 

Three of us, two professional musicians and myself, sat listening 
in a school auditorium to the orchestra of a Junior High School, a 
girl chorus, and assorted soloists on piano, violin, and flute. What 
was there in that music for us? Well, not much, but we had children 
playing in that orchestra, and we watched, with an enviousness that 
was almost delight, the kids’ pleasure in making sound. Controlled 
sound: it was the control made all the difference. In front of me the 
girl at the kettledrums, a present tympanist, a future matron whose 
destiny stood out front and back under the sailor blue blouse, the 
tall thin boy waiting with the triangle, the tense girl with the cymbals, 
they were held together by beat, and each came in at his place 
like a small jet of relief. A pleasant relief, and it was a pleasant eve- 
ning, except for the violin soloist, a large girl, feet stiffly placed 
together, who was making her public debut playing an ungrateful 
imitation concerto with piano accompaniment. An agonizing testi- 
monial, as she struggled there, to her teacher's unintelligence. 

You know, the real pleasure of music is taking part in it. We listen- 
ers, when we listen intently, take part also, and that’s the worth of 
listening. We are there, and we are listening; when we become weary, 
jaded, indifferent, we are not there, we have no part. The immune 
listener, even one who has cut himself off from sound and the control 
of sound, who has dedicated himself to some fancy of genius, not 
his own but borrowed, he has lost touch with Beethoven though he 
bleeds with him. The immune listener has forgotten, if he ever knew, 
how to touch music for himself. | might also speak of the immune 
performer. 

My little niece, when she first came to visit in the house, would 
sit at the piano or the spinet harpsichord, instruments to which she 
was unaccustomed, and liberate herself and liberate me listening by 
laying her small hands on the keyboard to release moving sound. 
Moving, we think of the word as an emotional metaphor; the pleas- 
ure in listening to my niece make music was to hear how under her 
fingers the unpremeditated, the uncommitted sound could move. She 
played at the piano as a child fingerprints. Then we praised her too 
often; she wakened to her tiny power and lost it. The sound became 
hard, clumsy, in a word, noise. She pounded the keys, and there 
was no music, it ceased to move. She had ceased to please or, 
rather, really, to find pleasure. She was showing off. In a few days 
and without the expense of a musical education she had traveled 
the virtuoso path from pleasure shared to staleness. 

The arts throng in our schools. Jaded teachers cannot keep up 
with the flair of these awakened pupils. The children do not yet 
appreciate, they make art. Art is in them and comes out in compan- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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ionship. At home, afterwards, they have their lessons; they must 
practice alone and trying to find control risk losing art. They know, 
better than we, that society is antagonistic to these pursuits. A 
little older, they will be forcibly reminded that, if you can't make a 
career out of art, you had better drop it. What is cute in the child, 
praiseworthy in the adolescent, may seem in the adult a waste of 
time. The ordinary child, responding to the atmosphere around him, 
refuses to practice in the first place. Parental discipline and dis- 
turbance are meaningless: do the parents themselves want these 
things? Is art celebrated in the family life? But let a school give 
time for playing instruments or singing—or for pottery or painting—, 
let a touch of leadership light on the child-mind, let’ art in any form 
be accepted as a measure of companionship, and the child will 
respond to it, blooming in that atmosphere, free and unneeding 
discipline. Football has no charm to attract the ordinary student in 
comparison with music, literature, or painting. Yet in our society, 
which professes and displays in its school curricula the highest regard 
for the arts and their consequence, the presumably enlarged life, 
an adult concern for these things is relegated to teachers, to unem- 
ployed society women, to retired or affluent businessmen who can 
afford the indulgence, and to students who are expected to repair 
the imbalance as soon as they enter business. 

A new impersonal force for art has appeared in the great cor- 
porate foundations and in the universities, where until twenty years 
ago courses in art as art, not history, not criticism, were as uncommon 
as non-historical courses in philosophy as a mode of thought. These 
institutions, unfortunately, seeking criteria for the distribution of their 
funds, clutch incompetently at scholastic pretensions: to be consid- 
ered for their money, you must be a student or intend to teach. Can 
you imagine Beethoven, or Mozart, or Couperin, or Machaut—poet 
and composer—, or Brahms, or Berlioz qualifying for a grant from 
the would-be omnigenerous Ford Foundation! The Guggenheim 
people, who will accept the risk of gambling on presumptive genius, 
have not confined their gifts to solidly endorsed scholars. They have 
bet money on Hart Crane and Harry Partch. But it is not enough, or 
soon enough, or often enough to arrest the morbid consequences of 
being a convinced artist, an alienated personality, an unwanted pre- 
cious failure in the community. To avoid the stigma of failure as an 
artist you must achieve economic independence: as a composer by 
compromise or teaching; as a performer by learning to conform; as 
a writer by aiming directly at the public, not your subject, while seem- 
ing to do otherwise; as a painter by cultivating galleries; as a poet 
by cultivating The New Yorker. These are not wrong actions. And 
there is always the contrary futility of hoping that through failure the 
stigma will become stigmata. 

And so it was always! But never formerly, it seems to me, with 
the same desperate requirement of status—or acknowledgment of 
failure as the sole alternative. Have we a poet who can stand on 
his poetry like Keats, before it is known or published? That's an 
interesting question, and you had better examine it and yourself 
closely, if you feel capable of giving a positive answer. 


“From the day her poems appeared in book form Charlotte Mew 
was a success. Most reviews spoke of her originality, of her capacity 
for putting ideas into the most concise and clear poetic form, and 
of the rhythm which is so characteristic of her. .. She was awarded 
a Civil List pension on the recommendation of John Masefield, Walter 
de la Mare, and Thomas Hardy; and however much she used to 
exclaim in private life that she did not care greatly whether or not 
anyone read her work, the truth is that she was greatly heartened 
and encouraged by the admiration her poems received from some 
of her fellow writers. . .”’ 


“No one in the family except Anne took her work seriously. She 
was almost fifty when her first book The Farmer's Bride (1916) 
appeared, and although she was greatly encouraged by its recep- 
tion she wasn’t capable by then of writing much more. . . Perhaps 
there was some truth in the remark she once made casually to me 
one afternoon at tea in Gordon Street. She was sitting making 
spills, which she used to light her endless cigarettes, and which were 
also made for the parrot to chew and amuse himself with. Seeing 
some writing on some of these, | asked if she used up old letters 
that way, and she replied—'‘!'m burning up my work. | don’t know 
what else to do with it.” 


These opposed quotations are from the introduction to the Col- 
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lected Poems of Charlotte Mew, a biographical memoir written by 
the original publisher of her poems. The incompatible statements sit 
together a few pages apart, as they came together from the same 
sympathetic, uncomprehending mind. Somewhere around the age 
of sixty Charlotte Mew killed herself. 

Neither Robert Frost nor Thomas Hardy, though both aimed at it, 
ever hit a poem like The Farmer's Bride. 

“Three summers since | chose a maid, 
Too young maybe—but more's to do 
At harvest-time than bide and woo. 

When us was wed she turned afraid 
Like the shut of a winter's day 
Her smile went out. . . 

When | was a beginning adolescent, heavy with need of discov- 
ering what adolescence is intended to discover, in the English class 
the teacher, in such a preparatory school in Canada called a Mas- 
ter, in black robe, with a football-mashed face, read, from that 
excellent book of poetry we used, a poem by Charlotte Mew, The 
Changeling. That was an occasion of private experience, not so 
much a communication as an awakening, and not mine only, you 
could feel it through the class, the bull-voice subduing itself to his 
experience, he whom you'd never expect to be a poem-reader. 
Sharing such a speaking, an esthetic, an afterwards unmentioned 
moment opens windows inwards, usually too quickly closed. 

“Toll no bell for me, dear Father, dear Mother, 
Waste no sighs, 
There are my sisters, there is my little brother 
Who plays in the place called Paradise, 
Your children all, your children forever: 
But |, so wild, 
Your disgrace, with the queer brown face, was never, 
Never, | know, but half your child! . . 
A pinched brown face peered in—1 shivered; 
No one listened or seemed to see: 
The arms of it waved and the wings of it quivered, 
Whoo—l knew it had come for me; 
Some are as bad as bad can be!.. 
Shail we dismiss this by reference to Freud—or to Hans Andersen? 


Is a self-portrait an autobiographical memoir? Need it be? 

_ . the King who sits on your high church steeple 

Has nothing to do with us fairy people! . ."’ 
| have carried her melodies with me for many years. Today's dry 
technical executants may dismiss such poetry as sentimental. Few 
of them can match the vocal flowing of its rhythms. 

“How old was Mary out of whom you cast 
So many devils? Was she young or perhaps for years 

She had sat staring, with dry eyes, at this and that man going past... 

Surely You knew when she so touched you with her hair, 

Or by the wet cheek lying there, 

And while her perfume clung to You from head to foot all through 


the day 
That you can change the things for which we care, 
But even You, unless You kill us, not the way. . .’’* 
‘Perhaps one of the great pleasures of her literary success was when 
she heard that Thomas Hardy admired her poems. . .”’ as well he 


might. She was a failure, a precious failure, a stream to turn aside 
to from the high messages of the literary poets. 

Frost's poetry, though there is much more of it, has not such flex- 
ibility, nor Hardy’s heavy tombstones so much radiance. Does their 
success, as we recognize it, stem from a larger or a more public char- 
acter, Hardy's gnarled inward strength, the face of Robert Frost 
worn beautiful like driftwood after buffeting? Tiny Charlotte Mew, 
like Christina Rossetti, is all in her poems. 

Art, the craving for it, is itself vulgar—and | do not use the word 
in the larger meaning | have given to it when writing about vulgarity 
of Whitman. Whitman is vulgar but apart like the shadowiness of 
a cloudy day. He is a soil, an enriching atmosphere. But the need 
to make art, the craving to be someone or accomplish something 
by being an artist, a disastrous urging today all too common, neither 
shades nor fertilizes; it is a gaunt stick, not an atmosphere. 

| call to mind a very different personality, Hugo Kirckhofer, who 
died this spring in Los Angeles. Hugo was not by the farthest stretch 
of the imagination an artist; he was a director of community singing. 
For nearly forty years he came regularly before gatherings of ordi- 





*Collected Poems of Charlotte Mew: The Macmillan Company; New York, 1954. 
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nary people to lead them in making music together, commonplace 
music. He knew all the tricks of the trade, and if you heard him at 
work too often you might reject him, might even dislike him for the 
means he used to draw crowds together, to summon their voices 
out of them, until they were released and hearing themselves could 
sing. He made himself a feature of the community, not by being but 
by doing. He will be difficult to replace, as the sun is in winter. He 
played aloud with words for the sake of the people he could enchant 
by them. His vulgarity was of a piece with Whitman's. Since he 
was not an artist, only the memory for a little while lives after him. 

Hugo Kirckhofer was not an individual in the sense that the small, 
ambitious, would-be artist wishes to be an individual. He existed 
before people; he came to life in front of a crowd; but he used that 
power for the crowd's sake,not his own. ‘‘We have the interesting 
relationship that as we intensify individuation the society of indi- 
viduals tends to disappear. . .”’ the critic R. P. Blackmur is discussing 
the state of poetry and the presumed reader. He is speaking in 
favor of a master-layman, who “‘is committed, not to the creation of 
experience, but to the response to experience no matter what the 
experience is of, and no matter how far short of direct knowledge 
of the experience his sensibility might come. . ."" Such master-laymen 
would share art not in the manner of a crowd but as individuals 
temporarily grouped together, each containing and immediately 
expressing or, if listening, inwardly refracting by his own broad 
awareness of surrounding circumstance the common esthetic moment. 
For them the community sing and its director would be unnecessary; 
they have other means and do not need his necromancy to help 
them get outside themselves. For those who are not or perhaps, by 
deficiency of self or of society, cannot ever be such master-laymen, 
the community sing and its director provide release. 

‘lL can well imagine,"’ writes the imaginary Hadrian of Marguerite 
Yourcenar, ‘‘forms of servitude worse than our own, because more 
insidious, whether they transform men into stupid, complacent 
machines, or whether to the exclusion of leisure and pleasures essen- 
tial to man they develop a passion for work as violent as the passion 
for war among barbarous races.” 

‘“‘Poetry,"’ Blackmur tells us, ‘Poetry is one of the things we do 
to our ignorance. . ."’ To the partially individuated, or perhaps non- 
individuated, if there be such a person, man in the crowd, Hugo 
Kirckhofer gave a momentary individuality, that of a voice discov- 
ering itself among others singing. The artist only goes further: in 
presence of his workmanship the senses can feel, emotion can open 
more generously, the mind can think, aspiration can rise. Even in 
the presence of tragedy, and as some believe then the most, aspira- 
tion can rise above projected fate. 

The art of the artist is to learn how to be used. The true despair 
of art is not failure of ambition but failure so to adjust oneself to 
the known and the unknown that one may be used—used and fully 
used. We do not envy Bach his fame, which was not great, or his 
slightly recognized success; we envy him the fulfilment, the self- 
awareness of his being used. 

We desire fulfilment and seek to prepare ourselves to be fulfilled. 
In what work? In the conventional, or the unknown unconventional 
offering itself but thrust away from us, or in the routine task we 
undervalue? 

Any form of art, if it holds the attention, deserves the attention 
it holds; but the attention must be directed to begin with. That is 
the work of what is too facilely dismissed in the term, appreciation. 
We live in the first era of common, vulgar, non-aristocratic, non- 
accredited appreciation. For us art is no longer presented in public 
symbols of mystery and power. The symbols are private and individ- 
val, and secret. We share, potentially, equal, the private pleasures— 
and vice—formerly reserved to courtly esthetes and their courtier 
artists. 

“Our era is thus the first which poses civilization as a problem— 
which asks itself, what is civilization? Andre Malraux told the Time 
interviewer. ‘‘That is a great adventure of the spirit.'’ The unceasing 
urge to do something other than to be, the native melancholy or 
mysticism of our culture, plods towards discovery not over the next 
ridge, not yonder but beyond, is always picking up its traps and 
cities and getting on. No hope of it resting in success or quietism 
or locating a Chinese permanence in deep tradition. 

The spirit has had many adventures, ventures innumerable in 
innumerable directions, to innumerable goals, and without goals. 
Works of art are the preserved records of such adventures. And 
adventurers do not travel for pay, though a few may be well paid 
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for traveling. The work of art is an aspiration realized, an achieve- 
ment of daring—daring before it is achieved, yet in the sustained 
achievement still more daring. Adventures are solitary in the doing, 
but they begin and end in companionship—I was tempted to alter the 
word and write, compassion. Where ambition, where success is the 
incentive, compassion is scarcely possible, companionship becomes 
alienated. Competition for prizes or for power brings out the wrong 
incitement. ‘‘Poetry is one of the things we do to our ignorance. . .” 
Competition is another, but we do it also from ignorance, from lack 
of compassion, in despite of companionship. We do not compose 
art from ignorance but from as much as we know and feel and are 
able to do, which is still, in the face of the unknown, ignorance. 
How great is the difference! Better to fail well and succeed than 
succeeding, fail. 
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THE FRENCH MALAISE (Concluded from the July Issue) 
THE NEW COSMOGONY 


There is yet another voice in the Paris cacaphony. It hymns about 
Dynamism and Force (always spelled with capitals) and something 
called ‘l'art autre.” It is difficult to divest the ‘‘l’art autre’’ movement 
of its sensational, publicity-seeking aspects and find beneath it a 
genuine response to the needs of 1955. Its most telling feature is 
a pronounced proclivity for the word ‘individualism’ which appears 
frequently in its literature. If an artist can produce the effect of 
something new, or individual, that is enough to prove that he is 
an artist. Michel Tapié, primus motor of the ‘‘art autre’’ group—a 
dealer and esthetician—has built an elaborate superstructure of 
words about the art he represents as a dealer. And he has pro- 
vided a number of younger artists with convenient raisons d'etre. 
In a catalogue introduction for the Dutch painter Appel, Tapié states 
his favorite theme: ‘‘By the drama thus directly created, it is pos- 
sible to envisage a contemporary humanism in the measure that, as 
with Appel, the individual is left the possibility of realizing his Par- 
oxysm."" The agony of paroxysms will bring forth, according to 
Tapié and his artists, some measure of truth from the ‘‘matiére 
primordiale."’ Tapié’s artists, unlike those around Breton and 
Estienne, are in theory drawing their inspiration from ‘‘facts’’ of 
the universe revealed by modern science. Concept, form and an 
undefined unit called Space is characterized in Tapié’s lexicon of 
notions by a newness which is ‘‘autre’’ and cannot be analyzed. In 
the cosmic symbolism derived from modern philosophy, he has found 
a personal outlet for what are primarily literary theories. Surely the 
stress on exoticism, the need for the orgiastic (and a word like 
‘“‘extase’’ recurs frequently) are alien and neurotic when applied in 
the visual arts as an exclusive esthetic. 

Artists showing in Tapié’s Galerie Rive-Droite probably are not 
all guilty of the elaborate theorization in which Tapié indulges. 
Aside from Poliakoff, whose rich classical abstractions fall distinctly 
out of the group, most of the painters represented are young. 
Some, like Matthieu have acted out in paint the dynamic ‘‘other- 
ness’’ Tapié admires. Sam Francis, whose large canvases are cov- 
ered with amorphic shapes floating in an endless, characterless 
vapour has carried his art to an extreme otherness which terminates 
in a pathological repetitiousness. Claire Falkenstein, a sculptor with 
undeniable ability, has recently begun to produce what might fit 
more readily into the Dada era. Cocoon-like metal sheathes conceal- 
ing a mass of bird’s-nest wires, sprawling and formless, do not sug- 
gest ‘‘another"’ universe, but rather an aberrant conception of this 
one. Gianni Dova, a young Italian painter from Milan, is a more 
direct adherent to the cosmological theory. He is interested in ‘‘other 
space’ and began his researches with a kind of spiraling, pure 
abstraction—imitations of scientists’ graphs and instant photos of 
sound waves. He now paints crude forms (infernal-machines and 
machine-people) set in shiny, overglazed backgrounds invariably in 
brutal color contrasts. Dova’'s literal interpretation of ‘‘cosmic’’ 
themes presents another facet of this contemporary cosmogony. 
Although these painters are creating a new abstract idiom, they have 
often made the pitiable error of translating, somewhat literally, the 
vagaries of modern science. 
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The painter in the group whose cosmic efforts have a ring of 
authenticity is the young American painter Paul Jenkins. He is gen- 
vinely involved with problems of cosmic dualism, of shadow and 
light or subterranean or ethereal stillnesses. His canvases, in tenor 
often reminiscent of Redon, are traced with vague line, and fugi- 
tive, delicately gradated color. At his best Jenkins creates an echo 
of the universe. But, like many of the younger painters, he is 
fascinated with surfaces, plays with textures and high-glazed paint 
skins, and has a fondness for the gratuitous, the momentary effect, 
the fussy little details that mark a painter who has abandoned the 
effort of providing specific content. 





“The Medium,” 1954 
Photographs by Marc Vaux 


Paul Jenkins: “The Astrologer,” 1954 
Courtesy Galerie Rive-Droite 


The ideas of ‘‘l’art autre’’ and ‘‘l’art metaphorique’”’ differ only 
in theory. The important common feature is that both of these arts 
are justified by what they are not. They are the results of the 
esthetic upheaval after the war. They represent young rebellion 
in its embryonic amorphousness. It is possible, though, that the 
young painters in these groups have bought their liberty from 
tradition at a price so high as to force them, in the long run, into 
bankruptcy. 


THE OTHER EXTREME 


For a number of years a substantial group of artists, some of 
them represented in the Denise René Gallery, have decried what 
they consider a chaotic, reactionary trend in painting. Beginning with 
post-World War | variants on Cubism, and finishing with post-World 
War Il abstract expressionism, they damn them all. They are 
idealists in their way, believing, like the others, that they are 
expressing cosmic and psychological realities. But being purists, 
they demand specific definition of the essence of things. What they 
have in common with their fellows in other styles is a tendency—or 
rather, a compulsion—to make moral issues of esthetic problems. 
They are deeply concerned with being ‘‘of their time.’’ They accept 
mechanization as the characteristic of the 20th century and inte- 
grate it in their art. 

One of the most brilliant theorists of this group (and a consum- 
mate artist) is Victor Vasarely who has had a wide influence during 
the past decade. Vasarely is a desperado. He has lost faith in 
the individual work of art, in easel painting, and in the concept of 
the arts existent since the Renaissance. Images, he holds, belong 
properly now to the cinematic arts. An artist today, he feels, must 
be neutral and must sublimate his personality. (Perhaps a justified 
reaction to the undignified wail of the Tachistes about individualism.) 
Vasarely holds that art, like modern life, should be standardized 
in the sense that it can be more widely diffused. No old master 
painting has survived as it was painted, he explains, but now, with 
chemical formulae, an artist has only to write down his message, 
and the data (chrome yellow, cadmium red, etc.) and history can 
reconstruct any painting. In short, Vasarely seems to accept what 
is usually called the ‘‘rejection of society,’’ present in any culture in 
history no matter how enlightened, and hits back with a semi- 
cynical, semi-religious extremism—at least in theory. (The excel- 
lence of Vasarely's art transcends his theories.) 

Artists who have followed the geometric trend passed on by 
Malevich and Mondrian have discovered, in the past few years, the 
consequences of divesting their art of conceptual content. After a 
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certain amount of color mastery and form play, the game becomes 
static. The world is filled with good design, but hungers for 
prophecy. For these painters there was nothing else to do but to 
move out of the flat prison of the canvas—and where to but the 
‘new’ space? (Do they remember that Malevich said ‘‘the role 
of the artist is to believe the subjective verities which are variable, 
dynamic and infinite’’?) 

Recently the Denise René gallery staged a marvelous exhibition 
of ‘‘pure”’ painting and sculpture. Titled ‘Le Mouvement’ the show 
was filled with ambulating sculptures, automatic writing machines, 
relief paintings which jumped about as the spectator moved his 
eyes, and a few ‘‘pure”’ canvases which worked gestalt color magic. 
Since a number of real artists participated (Agam, Tinguely, Du- 
champ, Vasarely) the exhibition was a live, intriguing organism. 
But the play of fancy in too many cases was ultimately just that: 
play. Many objects in the show were limited in function to the 
titillation of the eye. 

For the occasion, Vasarely published a remarkable document 
‘Notes Pour un Manifeste’’ which presents, better than any other, 
the polemic of his group. He compresses the history of modern art 
in a succinct paragraph: ‘‘Plasticism triumphs over the anecdote 
(Manet)—first geometrisation of the exterior world (Cézanne); con- 
quest of pure color (Matisse); the breaking up of figuration (Picasso); 
exterior vision changed into interior vision (Kandinsky) a branch of 
painting dissolves itself in architecture which becomes polychrome 
(Mondrian); departure from the great plastic syntheses (Le Corbusier); 
new plastic alphabets (Arp, Taveber, Magnelli, Herbin); abandon- 
ment of volume for SPACE (Calder). After this summary which 
ends on the operative word ‘‘space,’’ Vasarely states his credo: 
“The desire for a new knowledge is affirmed in the very recent 
past by the invention of PURE COMPOSITION, and by the choice 
of UNITY.” 

Pure composition, which is largely Vasarely's invention, is defined 
in a pedantic abstract idiom, a recipe of modernity: ‘‘PURE COM- 
POSITION is still a planar plastic in which rigorous abstract ele- 
ments, very few and expressed in few colors (mat, or flat and 
brilliant) possess on the whole surface the same complete plastic 
quality: POSITIVE-NEGATIVE. But by the effect of opposite per- 
spectives, these elements give rise to, and make vanish in turn, 
a ‘spatial sentiment’ and therefore, there is the illusion of Move- 
ment and of Time. FORM AND COLOR BECOME ONE.” 

Vasarely's final sentence, which expresses an idea more uniquely 
his, gives the key to his entire philosophy: “If the idea of a plastic 
work has existed until now in the myth of the ‘unique piece,’ today 
it is found in the conception of a possibility of recreation, of multi- 
plication and expansion. Does the enormous diffusion of literary 
or musical works work as a detriment to quality or uniqueness? . 
The future reserves for us the happiness in a new plastic beauty, 
which is moving both materially and emotionally.” 
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Vasarely: “Etude Profonde Cinetique,” 1955 “Pamir,” 1952 


Vasarely's idea of diffusion seems to arrive more from a personal 
cynicism than a universal idealism. Obviously, the musical or literary 
artists do not create art specifically adapted to diffusion, as would 
the artist following Vasarely's line of thought. In his statement, what 
he does, in substance, is to analyze his own paintings, and comes 
to the conclusion that he can do easel painting no longer. All the 
wizardry of words (such as his proclamation that he will conquer 
DIMENSIONS SUPERIOR to the plane) forms the outburst of a bril- 
liant artist in a personal crisis. Yet, the manifesto of Vasarely 

(Continued on Pave 34) 











During the years since the end of World War 
ll, the power of the atom seemed too great for 
human wisdom. Developed under military nec- 
essity and regarded in a time of tension as 
the supreme weapon, it forced its sponsors into 
rivalry and secrecy. Persistent efforts to abolish 
its military use failed for lack of mutual trust 
between the nations involved. Instead, its power 
grew under the fierce competition and multi- 
plied a thousandfold until, if it were now used 
in war, the entire human race would suffer and 
perhaps perish. Meanwhile, any wide use of 
that great power for the peaceful work of the 
world has been impossible because relaxation 
of secrecy also requires international control 
based on mutual trust. So the world stood still 
while the evil grew. 

Then came the unanimous vote of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 4, 
1954, for the setting up of an_ international 
atomic energy agency and for a United Nations 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The problem of making the full use of the 
atom for the good of mankind is not one for 
scientists and statesmen alone. Every thinking 
and literate person should have an understand- 
ing of the atom and its possibilities. Men and 
women everywhere should understand the im- 
plications of the U.N. decision, and they should 
welcome it with enthusiasm. The reasons, plain 
to see, are these: 

1. After the years of fixation on weapons 
and on the chill fear of destruction, the evil 
spell of the atom was cast off by honest plans 
for peace and benefits to humanity from the 
great new resource that science had created. 
It brought a relief from war talk, if not an end 
to it. 

2. It was a unanimous vote for a unani- 
mous benefit. It meant that all the member states 
would profit together, large and small, east and 
west, industrial and agricultural, rich and poor. 
And it meant that the United Nations is a force 
in being which can seize upon a great vision and 
can act to give it reality. 

It is a road that will eventually lead to a 
large increase in useful energy, in power to do 
the world’s work. And energy creates material 
wealth and replaces hard human labor by 
leisure and well-being. 

4. Just as surely, the by-products of the 
atomic furnaces, the radio-isotopes, are instru- 
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ments for the exploration of nature as power- 
ful as were the microscope and the telescope 
in their early days. Especially in the revelation 
of the deep secrets of the life processes, they 
will bring a new era in science and therefore 
in human living. 

5. In order to achieve these benefits in the 
nations that are not now active in the study 
and production af atomic energy, a major in- 
crease in educational facilities will be needed. 
They must be provided in advance. fhe produc- 
tion of atomic energy on a large scale demands 
not only highly specialized nuclear physicists 
and chemists but also thousands of engineers 
electrical, civil and mechanical, and many more 
skilled workmen to operate and maintain ithe 
reactors, the electrical generators, the entire 
electrical distribution system and the myriad 
motors and electrical machines that will use the 
energy. Furthermore, in order io use radio-iso- 
topes as a research tool, there will need to be 
scientific laboratories, especially in the biologi- 
cal and medical sciences, and training schools 
for the use of the new techniques in nearly all 
the research sciences and in industrial research. 
Indeed, in order to provide training at these 
levels, the nations who expect to participate 
will need a broad programme of improved sec- 
ondary education, including the provision of 
modern laboratories and teaching methods in 
the secondary schools. If the atomic energy pro- 
gramme serves as an incentive to stimulate such 
programmes of scientific education in the coun- 
tries that do not now have them, this in itself 
will constitute a benefit, quite apart from the 
direct benefits from the use of atomic energy. 

6. Finally, the availability of ample energy, 
especially in lands where power has been 
scarce and industry therefore weak, will bring 
a social revolution comparable with the indus- 
trial revolution of a century and a half ago. 
The advances in agriculture, nutrition, medicine 
and health will alone cause rapid social 
changes, even in the industrial countries. The 
world has in the past let such revolutions de- 
velop unforeseen, often with disastrous conse- 
quences as well as benefits. This time we can 
see it coming. This time many a people will 
leap from the age of bullock-power to the 
atomic age. If the prospect is breathtaking, 
it is also an inspiring challenge to the edu- 
cators, social scientists, national planners and 
governments.—UNESCO Courier. 


in passing 





DESIGN EXHIBITION 


A display piece designed to show one of the 
barrel-vaulted structural plywood roof panels 
developed by Anshen and Allen, architects, also 
shown in a natural setting earlier in the 

Exposition of Golden Ideas. It is displayed 

in bright red supported on a 32-foot arch of fir plywood 
stressed with wire stays. The buttons for the stay 
fixtures are painted black to lend more effectiveness 
to the display. In the rear, the 24-foot long panel is 
supported on a panel of Texture One-Eleven, 
grooved fir plywood. 





The exit display for the exposition is a bridge 

in which the vertical elements for the hand rail and 
the treadway are ingeniously supported in something 
of a line-up of “U” shapes executed in fir plywood. 
The treadway in the bridge is a new product 

that has a non-skid resin overlaid surface designed 
for floats, decks and other areas where this quality is 
desired. On both sides and above as one crosses 

the bridge is an arrangement of Moké panels or 
soffits in which the color values move from 

rather dark to quite brilliant, ending in a sunburst 
design at the far end of the bridge. The display is 
intended to demonstrate the infinite potential 

in variations of design in the concept of Moke. 
Smith and Williams, architects. 


Sponsored by Douglas Fir Plywood Association 


Participating architectural firms: 





A. Quincy Jones and Frederick E. Emmons, architects 
Chris Choate, architect 

Smith and Williams, architects 

Anshen and Allen, architects 


John Carden Campbell and Worley K. Wong 


A collection of provocative design ideas has 
recently been shown in Portland, Oregon, by the 
Western fir plywood manufacturers in a meeting 
commemorating fifty years of progress in the in- 
dustry. The exhibition includes items ranging 
from an abstract garden totem pole to several 
new concepts in home design and construction. 
Five Western architectural and design firms were 
commissioned to work with the material and sug- 
gest stimulating new ideas which were then fab- 
ricated and put on display. Joseph Weston, 
field promotion director of Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association chose the five architectural firms 
because of his intimate knowledge of their 
work and his conviction that they would ap- 
proach the problem with an imaginative and 
provocative point of view. 

Although some of the possibilities developed 
were simply refinements from traditional plywood 
applications, others employ construction princi- 
ples that could have a marked influence upon 
residential design and construction practice. All 
of the projects exhibit a quality of freshness and 
excitement which developed from the enthusiasm 
of the architects, designers, and draftsmen re- 
sponsible for their execution. 

The exhibition itself was arranged in a con- 
trolled traffic pattern incorporating the major 
settings which were organized in three sections: 
one intended to sum up the importance of the 
industry, the other to exhibit the Golden Ideas 
developed by the architectural firms employed 
for the purpose, and the third to suggest the uses 
and markets which will play an important role 
in the plywood industry of the future. 
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A fence treatment developed by 
Smith and Williams, architects. 


The garden shelter is an open air shade and shelter 
project. It is displayed here in model form with 
one section of the arch on display to demonstrate how 
a full size unit might be built. The unit is based on 
the biggest arc possible with a 32-foot scarf jointed 
plywood panel, one of the new products which has 
been suggested as a standard item for manufacture 
by the plywood industry. Two of these arcs are 
connected with plywood plate arrangement in offset 
planes providing for glimpses of sky and suggesting 
a visual pattern to break up otherwise smooth 
surfaces. At one end, the area beneath is defined by 
a similar plywood arc set on edge as a curved wall 

or fence. Against this, benches and a table are set 
conforming to the curve of the wall. Designed by 

A. Quincy Jones and Frederick E. Emmons, architects. 


A garden storage unit both ornamental and 
practical, developed by Anshen and Allen, architects. 
Widely flexible, it involves setting vertical plywood 
panels parallel to each other and connecting them 

in the middle with other vertical panels so that, 
looked at in sections, the design forms four squares 
arranged in a straight line corner-to-corner fashion. 





























The cantilevered seat is a fir plywood slab fastened 

to the wall with a wood supporting member extending 
back into the structure. It can be hung at one end 

if extra rigidity is desired or braced with a 

simple leg arrangement beneath. The %” plywood 
surface is braced with longitudinal runners and 

simple clean edge treatments. 

Anshen and Allen, architects. 
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This kitchen utility center contains built-in refrigeration 
facilities, stove, range and storage, and it is only 

as high as convenience makes necessary. It is surfaced 
with a combination of gray-green and honey-colored 
high density overlaid fir plywood which has a very 
hard, clear surface. Anshen and Allen, architects. 


Sea 


This is a bar cabinet island containing a small 
warming oven, flap door entry to a refreshment 
storage section, several drawers and space for 
radio and speaker. Anshen and Allen, architects. 


Six-inch boxes of fir plywood with open sides are 
covered with parchment to conceal lighting elements. 
The boxes or cubes are alternated between sets of 
plywood baffles in a variety of simple arrangements 
set up to throw light in differing directions. 

The fixture creates a pattern of light and shadow 
that is highly effective and suitable for many rooms. 
Anshen and Allen, architects. 


This is one of two cabinets of the same type. 

It contains a built-in dishwasher, sliding door and 
drawer space for storage and an unusual roll top 
storage element on the counter top. The utility 
fronts are copper, the trim is brightly painted to 
frame flat surfaces of unpainted areas in door and 
drawer fronts of high density overlaid fir plywood in 


two different color tones. Anshen and Allen, architects. 


Detail of kitchen utility center shows a sink designed 


to work away from the working center of the kitchen. 


"h 


Within the unit, Texture One-Eleven (grooved fir 
plywood) has been used in an ingenious adaptation 
to provide supports for shelves that can be slid 

in and out in the grooves to provide spaces 

of varying heights. Chris Choate, architect. 
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{ series of roof panels combining elements of 
tructure and decor in a single unit are used here 

» form the overhang in an entry way fronting a 

arden setting. These panels consist of thin sheets 

f fir plywood nailed and glued to end and 

uddle framing members curved inward at top 

ind bottom to form a hollow stressed skin construction 
vith concave top and bottom surfaces. 

tnshen and Allen, architects. 


‘he conversation platform that distinguishes this 
living area is one element among several in a 
adical departure proposed by this architect from 
he conventional design of a small home. 

inside a sheltering shell, Choate suggests regrouping 
.f functions in island units. of which a conversation 
latform is one. The idea is to keep seating and 
irculation separated and marked by raising one area 
s is done here. The platform consists of a 

‘4 inch plywood surface raised about 

ix inches above the floor. 





Wall and roof system shown in a mock-up section. 
The wall structure consists of posts on 3-foot centers 
with random rectangles of fir plywood rabbeted 

into the posts alternating with rectangles of glass. 
Aluminum extrusions take the place of horizontal 
lumber cross members. The roof system provides for 
panels that can be made up away from the site 

or on the ground complete with finish roofing 

so the roof is complete when they go into place. 
Chris Choate, architect. 
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Simple, very light weight TV stools that, used in 
multiples, form a handsome bench. The proportions 
are so well laid out that singly or in units 

of two or more they would fit virtually any room. 
They consist of a fir plywood box cut to take 

a seat that is flexed in a simple curve. 

Campbell and Wong. 


The Plangle is a suggestion for a possible new 
plywood product with great potential versatility. 

A Plangle is a molded plywood structural angle that 
could be used in many building systems for a 
multitude of purposes. They are displayed in both 
vertical and horizontal applications to 

demonstrate the joining of corner structures. 
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DESIGN EXHIBITION—Continued 


A POST AND PLYWOOD VACATION CAMP 


by Campbell and Wong 


The structure is in three parts, and is primar- 
ily a leisure building. One element, 24 feet 
square, houses bath, kitchen, small living area, 
and is somewhat standard in its uses. However, 
it is directly related to the other two structures, 
which are less orthodox and give a richer space 
feeling than is usual in an ordinary building. 

There is a small 12 foot square structure 
which contains the only fireplace. This is con- 
ceived somewhat like a cave, with very low head 
room, no windows, and partially sunken, as a pit. 
Seating is arranged as a small amphitheatre with 
pads over the concrete steps. This would be for 
evenings of ‘‘gathering ‘round the fire’ (as a 
campfire). The two structures are unified with 
what you might call space beams to tie them 
together, and lead into the third structure. 

The third structure is a modern descendant of 
the back porch or the shady arbor (familiar to 
any of us who are over 30). It also includes, 
however, a sun shelf lifted off the ground and 
will catch any breeze and add to the view and 
also is for those who wish to suntan, thus creat- 
ing a pavilion of considerable variety with places 
for full sun, partial shade, covered shade and 
open shade. This, in turn, is related to a swim- 
ming pool built of plywood. 

Another important advantage in considering 
the economical use of posts and plywood is that 
it is thus possible to design in a scale that is in 
contrast to the ordinary run-of-the-mill residence. 
A good part of the pleasure of the structure 
itself is the fact that it is done in a variety of 
sizes. The height of the pavilion, for example, is 
30 feet at its highest point, equivalent to a three- 
story residence, which is not done normally, but 
possible in a vacation structure. 

To make a long story short, it combines a rich 
variety of architectural space-use in that one is 
enclosed and cavelike, one is opposite: open, 
airy, and the third is, in a sense, the transition 
or more standard form, all related by beams and 
walks which connect them over the ground. 

All of this variety is composed with plywood 
and it is assumed that the combination of ply- 
wood and posts will give a structure of consid- 
erable economy as well as, in this case, rich 
variety. The roofs are lapped-over lay plywood. 
The walls are %” or %” plywood. The swim- 
ming pool is plywood with additional support of 
plywood gussets. It is even considered that the 
walks could conceivably be of Texture One- 
eleven provided suitable allowance for drainage 
is made. Because of this kind of structural sys- 
tem, it is also simple to prefabricate the struc- 
ture so that it could be carried to some distant 
area without great difficulty. This would be an 
advantage in the case of a vacation camp which 
might be in a remote area. 

The generous use of perforated plywood pan- 
els is a somewhat new use of plywood that could 
be still done on the job. This perforation is 
used to create shadow variation and permit free 
passage of breezes—also to inter-relate solid 
forms with space around them—a transition 
between solid and open. 

The color scheme is white (roofs and some 
posts, etc.) and gold-yellow (most vertical walls 
and walks) with bright pink and turquoise ac- 
cents, all to be on dark green ground cover and 
white sand. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MORLEY BAER 








The site upon which this new building is 
located was purchased before consultation with 
the architects and its exposure, a corner facing 
south and west, made the problem of sun control 
a factor second only to the budget in the design. 
Functional requirements called for an adequate 
public space, business office, executive offices, 
editorial rooms and a large file room, compos- 
ing area, press area, storage, receiving and cir- 
culating areas. Due to the night hours of press 
room activities, a circulation pattern permitting 
positive isolation of business facilities used only 
in the daytime was necessary. 

West and south fenestration seemed to pre- 
clude any large expanse of giass near working 
areas, yet generous window openings were de- 
sired by the owner. To offset the disadvantage 
of exposure and to adjust the scale of the busi- 
ness and file room areas to that of the high bay 
press room, it was decided to establish office 
circulation on the periphery of the business area, 
thereby affording sun shelter to work space, and 
to extend the fenestration through two floors. 
Building ordinances precluded protecting exte- 
rior cornices larger than those used. 

In addition to the above-described device 
which provided horizontal overhang and conse- 
quent shade to the work areas on the main and 
mezzanine floors, further sun protection was af- 
forded by the provision of vertical interior fins 
reaching from the bottom of mezzanine floor 
construction to the ceiling common to the mezza- 
nine and soffit over the circulation area. The fins 
also provide extra sound absorbent material; 
they are perforated asbestos board with rock 
wool filling, and when combined with an acous- 
tic tile office ceiling provide extraordinary 
acoustic properties to spaces with two glass 
sides. No venetian blinds are necessary, but 
additional protection from low sunlight glare is 
given to work areas by simple drapes on the 
inner border of circulation space. These are in- 
frequently used. The structure is exposed ma- 
sonry and steel. Extruded aluminum mullions 
are modularly spaced to augment the setback 
framing of the mezzanine structure and to afford 
termination of sun fins. An evaporation cooling 
system is used in the office areas. Large capac- 
ity supply and exhaust fans supplement natural 
ventilation in the composing and press areas. 








NEWSPAPER PLANT 


by George Vernon Russell 
and Eduardo Jose Samaniego, 


associated architects 
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BY JULIUS SHULMAN 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHIL PALMER 


Views from below showing setting. 


HILLSIDE HOUSE By John Grace, Architect 


The house is on a very steep hillside, overlooking a wide sweep 
of the San Francisco bay. The foundation was kept at a minimum 
and the house cantilevered out over the base. The living area is at 
street level, the bedrooms below. The gangway entrance eliminated 
expensive construction on the street side. 

Four semi-rigid bents of laminated wood form the structural skele- 
ton of the house; on the view side they are extended to form a sup- 
port for a catwalk; the top supports a sunshade. The house has 1700 
sq. ft. plus a generous sundeck off the living room. There are three 
bedrooms and two baths. Redwood siding and paneling is being 
used in the living room which has a crib construction ceiling of 
2” x 3” Douglas fir. 


Dining area with sundeck in background. 


Copper hooded fireplace. 


From dining area. Kitchen right. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE 


A House must serve . .. as a symbol, background, expression and 
joy ... The themes of living are love, sociability, privacy, 
self-expression, comfort, belongingness, and the like. They will 
suffuse a good house, i.e., a house willing to be suffused, with 
meaning. The house is no more than a receptacle to receive 

them ...1f it has unexpected places in it, if the truths of its 
construction and form are occasionally evident, if it will bow 
out of one’s consciousness when not wanted . . . make people seem 
more beautiful, wise, or charming than ever before, if it will 

do these and a few other things, as well as treat you right physically, 
then it is a really good house . ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY 


As Pietro Belluschi has expressed it one of the key points of con- 
temporary architecture is: “‘Our attempts to more deeply understand 
human nature and to provide forms which will satisfy man’s physical 
and emotional demands; in short, to make the nature of modern man 
the reference of our architectural thinking.’’ This requires under- 
standing man both as an island unto himself and as an individual 
subject to social pressures—man as a social animal. As Kennedy 
has said, ‘‘a house is, first and foremost, an attempt to influence 
benignly its tenants’ living patterns. It can foster or inhibit relation- 
ships within and between sub-groups.’’ As the social psychologist 
has specialized in attempting to objectively understand such relation- 
ships, he has much information and knowledge which can help the 
architect in successfully achieving his task (be it concerned with a 
house or any other structure utilized by humans). It is the purpose 
of this (and last month's) article to suggest some of the specific ways 
in which psychological knowledge may be helpful to the architect. 

The potential contribution of psychology to Architecture is not 
limited to a general understanding of human behavior with respect 
to architectural structures. It can also play a significant part in 
specific design. For example, the psychologist can define the psy- 
chological objectives of a structure in operationally meaningful terms 
(as contrasted with the analogistic and abstract manner of speak- 
ing—lacking in semantic referents—generally employed by persons 
with an artistic orientation); he should be able to define criteria for 
evaluating these psychological goals; and even possibly can measure 
and evaluate the degree to which they are realized (although, need- 
less to say, this will be a difficult task). Further, the psychologist 
can help bring the architect an understanding of: (a) the personal 
relations between members of a family, a business, etc.; (b) the per- 
sonal relations with guests, customers, etc.; (c) the personal relations 
with servants, employees, etc.; (d) the personal relation between the 
ego and its social environment—relating them all to the architec- 
tural structures and functions in which they participate. 

Let's take a specific example: designing the bath. From a purely 
physical standpoint, the requirement for an optimumly effective and 
efficient system of body cleaning is probably best provided by the 
stall shower. But is the stall shower the most emotionally satisfactory 
method of total ablution? Each architect probably has his opinions 
on this question, but the psychologist doesn’t know—he wants to 
find out the facts and the why of the facts. In American culture, 
concepts of the bath are involved with concepts of individual pri- 
vacy, as well as with concepts of speed of bathing. But, learning 
from the cultural anthropologist, the psychologist knows that, cul- 
turally, people have had and do have many different rituals of the 
bath—the Romans, the Japanese, the Swedes, the Finns, the Turks, 
and American Indians are particularly noteworthy—from which they 
apparently do or have secured considerable social, psychological, 
and physical stimulation and relaxation and perhaps there is some- 
thing to be learned for own use from this. There is no question of 
eclecticism—no copying just to be copying. But what the psycholo- 
gist might get would be ideas for hypotheses to be verified or 
rejected or modified by research to determine what form of bathing 
is most emotionally satisfactory for contemporary Americans of 
varying social and personality classifications—not limiting himself to 
existing bath customs but investigating also new patterns of bathing. 
Social Implications of Architecture 

Some work already has been done on the application of Social 
Psychology (and Sociology) to Architecture. Leon Festinger et al of 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics (now at the University of 
Michigan) have reported (in Social Pressures on Informal Groups) 
on the influence of architectural planning on the selection of friend- 
ships in M.I.T.’s Veteran Housing Center. Frequency of contact, as 
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by Kreg Martin 


determined by the architectural layout, was the prime factor in deter- 
mining friendships. Another example of this has been studied in the 
Park Forrest Housing Development in Illinois. The findings of this 
later study may be summarized as follows: 


A. How Homeowners Get Together: (1) Individuals tend to 
become more friendly with neighbors whose driveways adjoin theirs; 
(2) Non-conformists or feuding neighbors tend to become boundaries 
of the gang; (3) People in the most central positions make the great- 
est number of social contacts; (4) Street width and traffic determine 
whether or not people make friends across the street; (5) People 
make friends with those in back of them only when some. physical 
feature creates traffic—such as a short-cut pavement. 


B. What Makes A Court Clique: In the rental courts formed 
around parking bays social life is oriented inward. In a large court, 
for example, whose back doors face each other, natural social 
units form. On the other hand, buildings sited somewhat ambigu- 
ously tend to split the allegiance of their inhabitants, or else isolate 
them. Smaller courts are usually more cohesive; and though there 
may be sub-groupings, court people often get together as a unit.* 

The results of these studies are very significant. They indicate that 
structural layouts are a major factor in determining people's social 
life, which in turn affects their entire relation to the community, city, 
state, and nation. People are much less psychologically isolated and 
much better related to their fellow man when living in a group 
oriented layout, as contrasted with the results of living in rows of 
island houses, probably knowing only the neighbors on either side. 
The former contribute more to community activities, take a more 
active part in politics, and socialize much more. Yet this form of 
living also has its psychological handicaps— it is particularly rough 
on non-conformists. One acts and talks according to the groups’ 
standards—or one doesn't belong. Thus, what the architect does 
has a tremendous influence on the kind of people that will develop 
living in his structures—applied nationwide, the sum total can result 
in revolutionary social, political, and economic changes. Hence, the 
architect had better have some good idea of the social effects his 
designs will produce. 

Social psychologists have also given some consideration to the 
social pressures acting on people in their selection of architecture. 
David Riesman (author of The Lonely Crowd, etc.) has identified, for 
example, the social pressures which influence some upper middle 
class people to buy modern homes. Irving Rosow, in a study of 
modern houses in Detroit, distinguished two types of houses and two 
types of clients, one group having built compromising semi-modern 
houses which showed little understanding of modern architecture, 
and the other groups those who had built successful modern houses. 
Kennedy provides a summary of his findings that the latter tended to 
be more emotionally mature than the former. 

Architectural Child Psychology 

Basically the nature of a house should stimulate family coherence 
and minimize anything which tends to weaken the bonds of family 
union. Kennedy has pointed out how the proper design of housing 
can be related to the seven bonds of family union which have been 
postulated by the sociologist Ogburn (affectual, recreational, protec- 
tive, economic, religious, educational, and status). His is an excellent 
discussion of the problems of family living, whose factors the psy- 
chologist can aid the architect in understanding. One of the family’s 
most important functions—the care and education of children— is 
especially worthy of mentioning with regard to its architectural 
aspects. With a few exceptions, in the vast majority of houses we 
find little understanding of a child's viewpoint or any special pro- 
visions for its needs. To get such understanding, the architect will 
do well to listen to the child psychologist. 

The creative architect couldn't ask for a better audience than 
the imaginative mind of a child, who is tremendously impressed by 
variations in form and structure—he loves to crawl over, crawl under, 
crawl through; to change his position up, down, left, right for di- 
ferent vantage points to explore structure and form, to change his 
perspective, and scale relationships. Moreover, the child has a tre- 
mendous sense of fun—we all know this but it bears repeating 
because architecture could use a great deal more of this spirit, 
whether designed for children or not. For one thing which seems 
to be lacking in most architecture is a sense of humor. 

Architectural Relations 
Architects seem very much aware that they have some difficult 
(Continued on Page 32) 
*Cf. “How the New Suburbia Socializes,” FORTUNE, August 1953. 
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HOUSE DESIGNED BY FREDERICK LIEBHARDT 


The site is a sloping irregular area with a 
canyon opening to the ocean to the west and 
narrowing to eucalyptus wooded slopes to the 
east. The house was designed for a family of 
two adults and two small children and planned 
for servantless living. The budget was somewhat 
restricted. 

The north-south axis of the house was dictated 
by a compound slope of the site while the one- 
level plan seemed desirable for ease of mainte- 
nance. A simple structure, forms and materials 
were decided upon to permit extensive use of 
unskilled day labor. The house, notched into 
the hillside with low hovering roof plane, pro- 
vides a strong sense of shelter. Since it was felt 
that the ocean view was beautiful but lacking in 
human scale it was treated as available but not 
as an integral possession, while the east wall 
was opened to include the wooded slopes as a 
part of the living environment. 

The living area has been kept flexible by 
avoiding a permanent center of interest. The 
east wall consists of three 8’ sliding glass doors 
any one or all of which can slide into a pocket 
outside of the room. The general scheme has 
provided a strong separation between private 
and group areas with the children’s section 
farthest from party noise and made flexible to 
serve as one large room or as two private rooms. 
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FROM THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM AT IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 








Eileen Mills “Martha and Mary” 


The mosaics shown here are from the adult education 

* é classes held at the Immaculate Heart College, in Los Angeles. 
The work proceeds on the principle that technical skills need 

not precede but should follow a rich series of experiences, that 





a techniques as such are not to be emphasized; but rather an 
= engaging and provocative variety of methods is to be offered 

ese - to the student. In this case, the class is a mixed group, with 
rH 


and without previous art training. To illustrate the variety of 
background, these works are by college graduates with sci- 
ence as a major: a chemistry teacher, a laboratory technician 
in industry, a school nurse. 

The Los Angeles branch of the Mosaic Tile Company of 
Hollywood, California and Zanesville, Ohio, has sponsored 
mosaic experiments at the College in the past year. Their 
tile comes in small unglazed pieces, covering a range of forty 
colors, and is easily cut into segments with the tool pictured 
on the left. 
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CARACAS: Details 


CARLOS RAUL VILLANUEVA, ARCHITECT 





The following are further details from a rather remarkable University City in Caracas, Venezuela. 

As noted in a previous showing (see ARTS & ARCHITECTURE, November 1954) this many-sided 
undertaking is conceived as a group enterprise and the architect and engineers working with 
“Espace"’ in Paris conceived the whole as a working university project in which the architecture 

and the arts are beautifully integrated to serve the purposes of a well rounded educational program. 
it was planned as well to serve public and civic purposes. Lectures, exhibitions and sports events 
will be accommodated, not only for the university personnel but also the general public. 

It is a successful expression of the integration of the contemporary plastic arts with architecture 

for a creative environment that best serves its objectives and purposes. 
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A counter-weighted cord slips along a 72 inch 


track to provide lighting at any point. 

Gerald Thurston’s “Traveller” for Lightolier 
has shade of Fiberglas ribbed with walnut, 
pleated vinyl diffuser: about $72. 
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Dux high-back, beech frame chair: 
leather, $118; cane, $99. 
Low back in leather, $99. 





Sweden’s “Ledu” lamp has a new reflector 
designed by its importer, Nessen Studio. 





Love seat from John Stuart’s collection of 
Danish designs combines beech and teak. 
In muslin: about $200. 





A report on the Midwest Furniture Markets 


The June home furnishings market in Chicago 
was more active so far as design went than the 
preceding January show. A number of the big 
commercial furniture manufacturers introduced 
large coordinated groups, and a major bid for 
furniture and department store business was 
made by the new firm of Knoll-Drake with their 
good-sized group designed by Architect Ladis- 
lav Rado. With the exception of the latter, how- 
ever, which attempts to popularize what the 
trade calls ‘‘architectural’’ modern, the new fur- 
niture closely followed the currently popular 
formula of ‘‘modernized"’ provincial styles. A 
dash of oriental flavor is sometimes added and 
a suggestion of Scandinavia is much favored. 
In other words, a kind of international potpourri 
with a folksy air is considered to have the best 
chance of paying off. 

Sales records indicate that this is a correct 
assumption. The principle objection of the mass 
market to contemporary design has been that it 
was ‘‘cold.’’ More through perception than by 
knowledge of the initial tenets of the modern 
movement, such people have been repelled by 
furniture that was based on the machine esthetic. 
Instinctively they have sought in their household 





Jason Harvey’s translucent Japanese paper 
over vinylite hanging light has plastic 
diffuser to prevent glare: about $27.50. 





Steel frame desk by George Nelson for 
Herman Miller has Micarta paneled filing 
unit: about $200. 


furniture -- june 1955 


by LAZETTE VAN HOUTEN 


goods the emotional content inherent in huma: 
life. This need, despite the original beliefs o 
the pioneering leaders of the modern movement 
has grown rather than vanished as the machin 
has become ever more dominant. 

It now appears that the uninitiated have no 
been as obtuse or as ignorant as would have 
been thought thirty or so years ago. Mechani 
zation has not canceled out humanism and de 
signers at every level are expressing this fact 
At the more commercial levels it often degen- 
erates into sentimentality — the ‘‘modernized”’ 
dry sink is a good example. But at more sophis- 
ticated levels true sentiment is the goal, ex- 
pressed through more legitimate means. There 
is, therefore, less nervousness about ornamenta- 
tion and a general loosening of the rigid stand- 
ards imposed by what is now remembered as an 
over-emphasis on function. There is a more 
relaxed attitude toward what is ‘‘good’’ and 
what is verboten; there are more sensuous curves, 
more color, a more eclectic and expanded vo- 
cabulary of design. 

Because this is a time for consolidation of 
gains rather than exploration of new ideas, there 
is little evidence of experimentation. Nor is 
there apparent much original thought on design 
problems growing out of modern living condi- 
tions and needs. Actually so far as design of 
household objects is concerned, the public is 
being offered adequate solutions to a large 
extent. 

Certainly knowledge about and desire for 
workable, good-looking household goods have 
spread widely these last ten to fifteen years. 
Manufacturers, slow to admit that the public 
really wanted good contemporary design, have 
capitulated to such an extent that a really satis- 
factory collection of furniture, lamps, fabrics, 
floor coverings, dinner and tableware is spread 
across the country. The merchandise exists. The 
catch is that not everyone who appreciates it 
can afford to buy it. 

The currently pressing need is not for new 
design trends. The real need at the moment is 
for the home furnishings industries to solve the 
problem of producing their current good design 
at prices people can afford to pay. The creativ- 
ity of the designer may for the next few years 
be most fruitfully expended in this direction. 

One word about the absence this market of 
a semi-annual event which for five years has 
been a vital force in propagandizing the im- 
portance of better designed home goods. With 
the dropping of the Museum of Modern Art— 
Merchandise Mart collaboration, ‘‘Good De- 
sign,'’ under the direction of Edgar Kaufmann, 
the market lost a point of view that has done 
much to incite manufacturers to accept as reality 
conditions and needs of 20th century life. As a 
result of this relatively new attitude designers 
have become a necessary and important part 
of the home furnishings industries. Through the 
shows themselves, held in New York as well as 
Chicago, through the retail store program of 
tagged ‘‘Good Design"’ items, and through the 
nationwide publicity given the chosen articles, 
the consuming public has been intrigued and 
often convinced. 

It seems a pity that such a program which 
focuses the attention of maker and buyer on 
creative design for the home should not continue 
to operate for the benefit of both. 
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Raymor’s lighting fixture imported from 
Denmark has perforated shades, teak and 
brass separator; about $47.50. 





Stewart MacDougall and Kipp Stewart 

designs for Glenn of California; 

rectangular corner table with removable 
magazine rack and record storage compartment: 
$165. Slat-back lounge chair: $114. 







Ray Sobota’s coordinated walnut collection 


for Mount Airy includes this buffet and hutch 
and arm chair: moderately priced. 













is M. Singer’s glass-topped table with walnut 
and brass base designed by Gio Ponti: $209. 
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Ladislav Rado’s designs for the new Glenn of California’s walnut dining chair 
Hans Knoll enterprise, Knoll-Drake, designed by Greta Grossman to be used 
medium priced furniture for distribution side by side to form continuous 

through retail stores; wood and metal cases seating unit if desired: $50. 

with leather pulls and plastic drawers: 

about $129. Metal lounge chair: about $85. 
Cushion snaps on laminate top table to form stool. 
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A bedroom group on wheels designed by 
s Edward Wormley for Dunbar is in 

‘. “golden” cherry; pulls are clear plastic, 
. casters and posts are brass. 


Dux triangular table in walnut or teak with 
ornamental brass bolts that are part of 
KD construction: $46. 
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Darrell Landrum’s steel table with teak top for Paul Mayen’s opal glass ball on chunky John Keal’s Micarta-topped mahogany 
Avard: $198. Steel chair in muslin: $33. chrome base for Habitat: $45. bar-buffet for Brown-Saltman has, in addition 


to usual storage space, room for 
six folding tables: total price, $269.50 






OUTDOOR CHAPEL 


By Victor A. Lundy, architect 


Robert W. Brody, general contractor 


project was begun on a limited, and 
almost non-existent, budget. 
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structure was completed for approximately 
$4000. The architect was able to demonstrate 
that a building could be done within all of the 
restrictions of a given problem, the budget being 
certainly the most crucial. Success lay in the fact 
that the best was done with the little that was 
available, and a church plant was created that 
was inspiring and useful, even though a tem- 
porary expedient. 

The construction details were of necessity 
simple—post, beam and plank. Posts 2-2”x4”s 
with 2”x6” between. Beams 2-2”x12”s with 
2”x10” between. Floor and roof construction 
2”x6” T.&G. The entire second floor is walled 
in glass without any frames or mullions for econ- 
omy, the horizontal sliding %4” polished plate 
glass having ground edges and sliding in 
grooved hardwood tracks top and bottom. The 
end sections of glass are fixed. There are no 
mullions at the corners, and where the glass 
butts, for wind bracing, rubber suction cups 
mounted on flat steel plates and bolted to })” 
galvanized steel pipes were used. Hurricane 
shutters can be mounted completely around the 
glass, fitting against the wood posts outside. 
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MODERN DANISH FURNITURE Sculptured and Practical 


Designers and craftsmen of Denmark long have excelled in the 
ability to use materials effectively in relation to design. Today, fur- 
niture art has been interestingly influenced by this sensitivity to 
materials. Instead of the traditional linear lined effects, wood has 
been shaped, as if it were a plastic form, into a flowing carved 
contour. Rubbed, warm finishes on molded arms and legs have 
endowed Danish furniture with an inviting tactile appearance, that 
of the feel of wood. Enhanced grain textured surfaces have brought 
added beauty to the artistically exposed wood structures of this 
plastic style. The contemporary interpretation of the age old mate- 
rial, wood, may well characterize Danish furniture as an object of art. 

The expressive, sculptured style was largely pioneered and intro- 
duced by the Danish architect Finn Juhl who, it has been said, repre- 
sents the spirit of Danish furniture design. His bone quality, exqui- 
sitely constructed export chairs, appearing in the United States soon 
after the war, caused considerable interest. This master chair de- 
signer, in addition to sculptured wood effects, individualizes his 
pieces by clearly separating the seat and the supporting wood frame, 
thus giving a floating appearance to the chair seat. Architect Juhl's 
latest design, a chair of comfort as well as masterful composition, 
features wooden arms subtly sculptured in a sling effect. 

Most of the furniture designers in Denmark today have been in- 
fluenced by this feeling for the plasticity of wood. In turn, coopera- 
tive cabinetmakers interpret the esthetic quality through. favored 
wood mediums of teak, oak, beech, and palisander, singly and in 
combination. Architect Vestergaard Jensen has experimented the 









by Marie Rayness Wilson 


possibility of sculptured effects in wood, in a chair using a support- 
ing frame of V forms. More practical examples are Architect Borge 
Mogensen's table of similar crotched V supports and Architect Hans 
J. Wegner's adjustable easy chair with a frame of varying molded 
thicknesses. Architect Wegner characterizes much of his work with 
a ‘shaped by hand” quality. The most unusual yet functional piece 
is a low table designed by Architect Vilhelm Vohlert. In this, both 
strength and elasticity of wood are felt by the thin edges and the 
elegantly bent curves of the heavy plank top. Noticeable evidence 
of the plastic style may also be seen in period reproductions, some 
of which have been skillfully crafted by A. J. Iversen. 

Not only esthetic satisfaction marks Danish furniture. Comfort 
surprisingly may be found in the wooden pieces contoured to fit the 
human body. Sparse upholstery, using the slimmest of shaped foam 
rubber, sometimes provides cushioning on areas most important to 
the torso. A sofa and chair combination of refined, simple propor- 
tions designed by Architects Ejner Larsen and A. Bender Madsen, 
uses loose, contoured and reversible foam rubber cushions designed 
for both comfort and utility. 

With export as a target, styles of Danish furniture frequently fea- 
ture shipping conveniences. Two collaborating architects, Peter 
Hvidt and O. Molgaard, who design for Fritz Hansens Eftfl. dem- 
onstrate this ability with their Ax furniture of laminated beech wood 
with veneered effects. All parts of their chairs and tables can be 
dis-assembled for compact shipping and reassembled with ease. 
Two versatile chairs, one of continuous molded plywood mounted on 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Architects and builders are very conscious of their duty to 
make the lot of the housewife as easy as possible. And one 
of the best ways to take the “run” out of running a home is 
to put built-in telephone facilities in your plans. They save 
all those unnecessary steps from the kitchen or the bedroom 
to the living room to answer the phone. And when you plan 
telephone outlets in all parts of the homes you build, they’ll 


be both modern and efficient. 


Why not take advantage of Pacific Telephone’s Free Archi- 
tects and Builders Service. Let us help you to plan the kind 
of telephone facilities every buyer expects to find in his home. 


Put built-in telephone facilities in your plans 


(@) Pacific Telephone 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE——MARTIN 
(Continued from Page 21) 


human relations problems—problems in the relations between archi- 
tect and client, between architect and contractor, between architects 
and the general public, and between architects themselves. But 
awareness of the problem and solving it are two different things. 
Psychologists should be able to make a significant contribution 
toward the diminuation of architectural relations problems—if the 
architects will call on their services. 


The architects first problem is one of public education in the role 
of the architect—only a small part of the public appreciates the 
existence of the architect. The series advertising ‘‘The Value of the 
Architect"’ by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is a most 
unusual and well-needed public service (although unfortunately while 
talking about the modern architect, some of the illustrations have 
been of traditional architecture). The television program series co- 
sponsored by the Southern California Chapter of the A.I.A. in 1953 
was another step in the right direction. The public relations research 
program being sponsored by the A.I.A. it is hoped will produce 
more results. 


Part of the trouble comes from the conflict between Contemporary 
and Traditional architecture which in turn is partially due to the lack 
of an integrative educational system. Who studies the principles of 
modern architecture other than architects? All universities should 
require courses concerned with Modern Architecture and Modern 
Art (as well as Modern Music and Modern Mathematics)—and, for- 
tunately, there is now a movement in this direction.* But it needs 
to be given impetus by the Schools of Architecture, themselves. 


Part of the difficulty is due to the lack of a united front on the 
part of architects, even on the part of “modern” architects—such 
attempts, as that by Kennedy to lump the International Stylists with 
the Traditionalists or that of Miss Gordon to lump the International- 
ists with Communism, can only hurt the cause of progressive archi- 
tecture (as well as being unrealistic). But there are techniques which 
can be applied to resolving apparently conflicting doctrines. 


There is another aspect to this question of Architectural Relations 
to which the psychologists can make an immediate contribution— 
and that is with regard to architectural conferences. The architect 
is continually in conference—either with builders, contractors, with 
his staff, and other members of architectural teams, or in group par- 
ticipation at conventions, round-tables, symposiums, etc. Through 
the science of Group Dynamics (founded at M.I.T. by the late Dr. Kurt 
Lewin, a social psychiatrist) considerable progress has been made in 
the development of effective conference techniques and skills. Archi- 
tects should avail themselves of this knowledge. Architects could 
well spend some of their leisure time reading the works not only of 
Lewin but such as Lippitt, French, Miller, Newcomb, Homans, F. AIll- 
port, La Pierre, Leighton, Sherif, Cantril, etc. 


Client Analysis 
Julius Gregory, an architect, some time ago said that: 


An architect who is not a psychologist is not capable of express- 
ing the feelings of his client. . . . The problem of defining and inter- 
preting the impulses and desires of a client in terms of plan and 
structure is one the successful solution of which psychology plays just 
as vital a part as the essentials of architecture. 


While understanding psychology does not make one a psycholo- 
gist, as even Sullivan knew (who studied psychology extensively 
before it was a science), it will make one a better architect. Although 
the architect may enjoy designing, he is not designing for his own 
pleasure. At least, he should be designing to meet the physical and 
psychological structural needs of his client. To do this competently, 
he needs a great deal of information and understanding about his 
client. The psychologist can aid the architect in securing this knowl- 
edge in three ways: (1) establishing more efficient methods for secur- 
ing the required information (thus saving the time of the architect); 
(2) by securing important information that the architect otherwise 
would not secure; and (3) by providing a frame of reference so that 
the architect can better understand this information. 


The architect already secures much of this information but he does 
not generally find out the client's needs for architectural stimulation, 
on the one hand, or for architectural quiescence on the other; the 
*Such a course is being prepared at UCLA to commence next fall, a similar course 
is being considered at USC, etc.—other examples could be given. 
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need for openness and avoidance of anything claustrophobic, on the 
one hand, or the desire for closeness, isolation, etc. (as in the cave- 
type den) on the other. Pre-knowledge also would be secured of 
the client's esthetic views which would tip off the architect as to how 
the client should be handled. Too many architects have designed to 
give expression to their own emotional needs rather than the needs 
of their clients. This is not to say that just because a client thinks 
he wants a Colonial home he should be given it—it may be possible 
to emotionally re-educate him and the questionnaires could help 
indicate the strength of his viewpoints, how emotionally attached to 
them he is, and thus the possibilities for re-education. For example, 
Rosow has classified client architectural goals as motivated by status- 
prestige, living activities, psychic security, self-expression-creativity, 
aggrandizement-pride and correlated with respect to their architec- 
tural preferences. Thus if the status-prestige motivation is strong in 
a traditional neighborhood, it is unlikely that the client can be sold 
on contemporary architecture. To the contrary, if the self-expression- 
creativity motivation is high the architect should have little difficulty. 


This information could be analyzed and plotted to give the archi- 
tect a psychological profile and aid him in securing an overall ‘‘feel- 
ing"’ for his client, helping him to see him in relation to other clients. 
As Gropius has said ‘‘the better psychologists we are as architects— 
so that we see what kind of clients it is we have—the better archi- 
tects we shall be.”’ 


Conclusion 


| have tried to suggest some of the many possible contributions 
psychology might make to architecture. The final question is what 
specific steps might be taken to help realize these possibilities. The 
following are suggestive: 

1) Architectural firms could hire the services of psychologists on 
a consultant basis—the larger firms should be able to justify their 
full-time employment; 

2) The American Institute of Architects could sponsor a long-range, 
psycho-architectural research and information program; 

3) The Federal Housing Authority also could sponsor an architec- 
tural psychological research program; 

4) Architectural schools can take a number of steps: 

(a) Special psychological instruction of the architectural teach- 
ing staffs can be provided, so that they become qualified to apply 
architectural psychology in their teaching; 

(b) A special course in Architectural Psychology (taught by a 
psychology professor) can be required for all architectural students 
(an elementary course in Psychology | is not a suitable substitute, but 
could well be a prerequisite); 

(c) Instigate joint research projects in Architectural Psychology 
with the Psychology Departments; 

(d) Hold (with the Psychology Departments) Architectural Psy- 
chology Clinics, Workshops, Seminars, Conferences, etc. to give 
psychologists and architects a chance to meet each other, to present 
papers on the subject, and otherwise provide the psychologist an 
opportunity to make his contribution; 


5) Architectural magazines can invite leading psychologists to 
write on the psychological aspects of architecture, etc. 


It should be remembered, in conclusion, that the impetus for such 
action must come from the architects, as the psychologists are busy 
on other aspects of human behavior and will not tread where they 
are not invited. But if invited, they will do their best to help the 
cause of Contemporary Architecture. Such a marriage should be 
mutually stimulating. 


MODERN DANISH FURNITURE——WILSON 
(Continued from Page 31) 


three steel legs, by Architect Arne Jacobsen; and the other, a com- 
bination of molded wood effects and plywood, also using three legs, 
by Architect Hans J. Wegner, can be nested efficiently for storing or 
shipping. An upholstered chair of unusual export appeal, designed 
by Tove and Edvard Kindt-Larsen, has removable legs and can be 
stacked so that four of them take up no more than one cubic meter. 


Livability characterizes most of the Danish furniture. Architect 
Hans Olsen's molded oak folding chair of living room proportions, 
with slip-on fabric cover supporting two sponge rubber cushions for 
seat and back, offers glorified folding chair convenience for cramped 
quarters. Flexibility in use and mood is seen in Architect Arne Vod- 
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der's combination buffet-bar-bookcase with convenient, pull out trays 
and reversible, colored, sliding doors. A dining table-desk com- 
bination, by the same designer, shows under the table a fitted desk 
drawer file that may be smoothly rolled away when dining. Archi- 
tect Torsten Johansson's headless, footless, single bed with bread- 
board, bed-side table, that pushes back under the mattress when 
not in use, gives an interesting interpretation of functionalism. 


A strong trend in Danish furniture design is the attention given 
to the storage wall and built-in unit. Unlike the free standing, monu- 
mental storage furniture of the past, contemporary storage pieces 
simply disappear into a wall. Architect Borge Mogensen’s recent 
equipment furniture group shows a storage wall which satisfies prac- 
tically all the furniture needs of one-room living, by including book- 
case, radio, desk, and sofa bed. Many of Mr. Mogensen's case 
unit designs have been preceded and influenced by research on 
housing habits and needs. Architect Finn Juhl's creativity for built-ins 
was shown in his exhibit ‘‘House of the Future."’ In this, he used a 
long, built-in plank that ran against the wall from the dining area, 
where it was fitted with thin foam rubber cushions and served as 
seating for the dining table, to the living area, where it became a 
desk. The change in heights from the dining to the desk seating was 
made possible by a deeply treaded step slightly lowering the living 
space from the dining. 


The native talent of present day designers coupled with four hun- 
dred years of fine cabinetmaking have been responsible largely for 
the appeal of the modern Danish furniture. The softly sculptured 
contours and meticulous craftsmanship of this furniture qualifies it 
as one of the most satisfying of contemporary styles. 


ART 
(Continued from Page 12) 


reflects the kind of thinking of a whole section of artists. The same 
dilemma which produced ‘“‘art metaphorique"™ and ‘‘art autre’’ (which 
incidentally suffer from the same semantic obscurity, referring to 
“new"’ space, ‘‘new'’ dimensions, and ‘‘new"’ unity) has produced 
the ‘composition pure’’ group. Now that the principles of the cubists, 
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constructivists, neo-plasticists, et al are written down in history, and 
exist, the modern artist doesn't seem to know what to do with them, 
or whether to do with them at all. 


THE WAY BEYOND 


A few artists have taken steps to move out of the limbo of today 
and have produced some interesting, if not definitive answers to 
their personal dilemmas. Among them is Nicholas Schéffer whose 
humor preserves him from dogma and whose talent speaks more 
effectively than his polemic. For the past few years Schéffer has 
been constructing enormous geometric sculptures composed of brass 
and metal bars occasionally furbished with multicolored disks. 
Schéffer styles himself an adventurer and has been willing to spend 
creative energy on projects taking him he knows not where. 

If Vasarely sees only the immolation of the individual in a mech- 
anized society, Schéffer, on the contrary, sees a possibility for the 
individual to beat the machine by turning it into an esthetic adjunct. 
Schéffer dreams of infusing life with the beautiful on every level, 
in ‘filling man's esthetic needs.'’ For the past few years he has 
been speaking of ‘‘spatio-dynamic sculpture’’ which is ‘‘an inte- 
gration of space in a plastic work in a manner which is dynamic 
and constructive . . . with movement in harmony with structure; 
transparency; omnifrontality, and the elimination of volumes wher- 
ever possible."’ His moral standpoint (that sculpture is a social 
institution, destined for architectural settings) has led him into an 
interest in urbanism. Recently at the Sorbonne he delivered a 
startling lecture in which he outlined his scheme for a ‘‘spatio- 
dynamic city which will be built around sculpture and will be, so 
to speak, the rhythmic prolongation of the sculpture which towers 
well above the ground." In giving the individual artist the moral 
responsibility for the city’s esthetic well-being, Schédffer demon- 
strates a healthy egotism which will protect him from the belittling 
machine of contemporary society. 

Schéffer's most recent adventure—weird and wonderful—takes 
him out of the bounds of sculpture into an entirely new realm. Like 
ihe others, he understood years ago that certain modern traditions 
had become sterile, hyper-analytical. But instead of turning either to 
solipsism or standardism, he turns to the idea of synthesis: a synthesis 
of the arts producing a kind of super-art transcending the conven- 
tional conception of sculpture, music or painting. And all this with 
the help of modern philosophy, and electronics. 

Schdffer’s associate in this new adventure is a cybernetic brain. 
He claims that ‘‘cybernetics permit the animation of the work of 
art in a constructive and always varied way.’’ And, in the first 
synthetic sculpture in history, on view in the Paris international 
exposition of public works, the principle is put into practice. The 
sculpture—one of Schéffer’s immensely tall, spare scaffolds with 
rhythmically placed multicolored disks, called the largest non- 
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Spatio-dynamic tower by Nicolas Schoeffer 
Photographs: Paul Genest Studio Yves Hervochon 


objective sculpture in history—was previously tested by composer 
Pierre Henry who extracted 15 sounds by percussion which were 
then registered on the cybernetic brain. Furthermore, the machine 
is sensitized to atmosphere and records (via apparatuses placed in 
the tower) changes in temperature, wind, color, light, sound and 
nearby movement. These elements, clways in different combinations 
produce sounds or silences, and movements. The sounds are always 
harmonious, according to the composer who selected them although 
they never repeat the same harmonies. According to Schéffer, the 
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electronic process permits the tower to produce its own music with 
its own ‘‘matiére sonore’ which is always adapted to the ambiance 
around the sculpture. 

The module of the spatio-dynamic city is always the work of art. 
The humming, moving tower becomes a symbol of the artist's triumph 
over the machine. (Schéffer conceived the sculpture first; then the 
harmonious sounds were discovered as inherent in the piece. The 
mechanical brain does nothing other than register the essential 
characteristics of the work of art.) A synthesis between the arts and 
sciences has been realized in this tower with, as Schdffer says, ‘‘a 
total suppression of monotony, or repetition in movement or limi- 
tation in time."’ The work of art becomes ‘‘intelligent’’ taking initi- 
atives conforming to circumstances and environment. 

Whatever the outcome of Schéffer’s grand adventure, it has the 
stamp of originality, of rewarding investigation, and of sound faith 
in the value of applied esthetics. And since, like the gothic cathedral 
builders, Schéffer possesses a firm sense of purpose, there is a good 
possibility that his personal solution to a contemporary dilemma 
will have a broad bearing on the art and architecture of the imme- 
diate future. 

Except for a few sensational trials (Veronese, Whistler) the history 
of art has not been overweighed with explanatory clauses. Ours 
seems to be the first century in which the painter has known the 
compulsion to publicly expound his theory of art in discursive terms. 
Possibly this is a by-product of an analytic epoch, one permeated 
with scientific method. And probably it is the result of the rapid 
deterioration of values carried over from other, less troubled periods. 
Whatever the reasons, the fact of extensive hypostatization to cover 
temporary panic is evident. 

The current malaise is more than a deadlock between classic and 
romantic phases of abstraction. It is more than a purely plastic 
problem. The disturbing presence of a new, terrifying science makes 
the abstractions of the artist trifling child's play. And the increas- 
ingly standardized culture displaces the artist as prophet. Where 
is he to function and for what? 

In purely esthetic terms the current situation is not difficult to 
analyze. Imitative realism is absolutely dead. Classic cubism has 
lost its meaning, having become decorative, academicized and 
vulgarized. (To think how long it took the Romans to vulgarize 
Greek sculpture and how briefly the gamut of Cubism has been run!) 
All that really remains of Surrealism is stocking and perfume ads. 
Purist theories of Mondrian, Malevich and Moholy-Nagy have been 
frozen into dogma resulting in a gratuitously decorative art. These 
are the old values which seem useless to the contemporary artist. 

What has he done to avoid them? He has turned to literary 
values, isolating such comfortable phrases as ‘‘astral symbolism,”’ 
has drenched his thinking with pseudo-scientific notions, and yearns 
for the epiphanies promised by the poets. He has convinced himself 
of the truth of his instantaneous gestures and perceptions, and is 
content to let it go at that. (A far cry from the a posteriori com- 
ments of critics who speak of a reincarnation of the ‘“‘voyantisme”’ 
of the Druids!) In the other direction, the artist has cast off the 
frightening possibilities of the unleashed imagination, creating an 
art governed by a constitution with the moral obligations of the 
artist clearly outlined. He has met the modern behemoth in its 
own terms. 
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In this ‘‘crise des nerfs’’ the Parisian artists discussed in this 
article have, for the most part, submitted to pressures which funda- 
mentally hinder their creative work. These individualists are band- 
ing together forming schools of individualists! In this paradoxical 
situation, they sing in chorus about a liberty they are not able to 
enjoy alone. The battle is at its height, and the artists are agon- 
izing, and perhaps before long, the ‘‘new"’ art will be a concrete 
reality instead of a verbal plea. 
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We invite manufacturers to send us descriptions of the types of work 
they offer and the kinds of candidates they seek. Ordinarily the 
companies request that their names and addresses not be given. 
II. Individual artists and designers desiring employment. We invite 
such to send us information about themselves and the type of em- 
ployment they seek. 
Please address all communications to: Editor, J.O.B., Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass., unless 


otherwise indicated. On all communications please indicate issue, 
letter and title. 


1. OPENINGS WITH COMPANIES 


A. APPLICATION ENGINEER: Large electric company seeks creative artist 
with some training in engineering to design floodlighting installations 
for many kinds of applications: sports lighting, lighting for the home, 
building floodlighting, and many kinds of spectacular lighting. Archi- 
tecture of engineering background preferred, but technical requirements 
less important than aesthetic potential. Applicant need not have experi- 
ence in this work; recent graduates will be considered. Applicant 
should be able to meet people easily and to present ideas effectively. 
The position is for full-time staff work at a company branch near 
Boston. Starting salary $5,000 and up depending upon qualifications. 
Good growth opportunity. Salary potential double starting amount. 


B. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN: Large national corporation located in 
Boston seeks experienced male architectural draftsman for full-time 
position in small department. Salary commensurate with experience. 


C. ARTIST-TEACHER: Professional art school in Ohio needs two artist- 
teachers for: 


1. Instructor—Lettering, Layout and Advertising Design: Young 
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man with a contemporary point of view to teach advertising 
classes from type specifications through advertising brochures, etc. 
Several years experience and a knowledge of reproduction proc- 
esses are essential. Salary $4,000 with two months summer va- 
cation. 

2. Instructor—De partment of Magazine Illustration: Individual 
with several years professional experience qualified to teach mag- 
azine illustration, black and white to full color. It is desired that 
this instructor teach good drawing and painting in watercolor. 
Salary $4,000 with two months summer vacation. 


D. ASSISTANT DESIGN DIRECTOR: To administer company design depart- 
ent of 6-8 people. Salary $10,000-$12,000 per year. Prerequisites: top 
administrative ability, record of success in handling people, capacity to 
take full responsibility, product design achievement. Unusually fine 
opportunity in growing industry. 


E. COMPANY PRODUCT DESIGNER: Boston plastics molding manufacturer 
seeks imaginative product designer with strong mechanical background, 
practical attitude, at least several years experience in molded plastics 
industry, to serve on staff as full-time product development director. 
Salary adequate to attract right man. 


F. CRAFTSMEN: Designers and producers of quality work are invited to 
contact Charles Going, who has found many outlets in commercial and 
industrial companies for hand-crafted items. No limitation to medium 
or price range. Write describing work, enclosing one or two photo- 


graphs (or send samples) to Charles and Pacia Going, P.O. Box 447, 
Dover, Ohio. 


G. DISPLAY DESIGNER: W/anted immediately by expanding mid-west ex- 
hibit manufacturer to design itinerant displays and P-O-P units. Must 
be qualified to handle renderings, working drawings and be acquainted 


with advertising production. Salary commensurate with background and 
achievement. 


H. FLOOR COVERING DESIGNER: For full-time staff position with large 
Pennsylvania company. Prefer designer adept at drawing floral pat- 
terns; must be good draftsman. Experience in soft-surface floor cover- 
ings desirable. 


1. FLOOR COVERING DESIGNER: New England manufacturer of soft- 
surface floor coverings wishes to develop free-lance design sources. 
Two-dimensional designers of New England, experienced in fabrics, 
wall coverings, or floor coverings and willing to visit factory periodi- 
cally with design material, should apply. 


J. FURNITURE DESIGNER: Large New England manufacturer of deco- 
rated vinyl sheeting wants young furniture designer for full-time staff 
employment at plant. To assist in developing new furniture uniquely 
suited to plastic upholstering. 


K. GRAPHIC DESIGNERS: Large, well-established publishing company in 
Boston area seeks experienced male or female artists for full-time staff 
positions in attractive studio in new building, for varied types of dec- 
orative graphic design. 


L. GREETING CARD ARTIST: New England manufacturer of greeting cards 
wishes to develop free-lance design sources. Two-dimensional designers 


wishing to qualify should apply to Editor, J. O. B. 


M. HEAD DESIGNER: Fine fashion store in Southwest seeks versatile 
designer with creative imagination and fashion flair qualified to do 
gift packaging, textile designs, ceramic designs and designs for window 
decor. Salary range $7,000-$10,000. 


N. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: Midwest appliance manufacturer seeks young 
man for permanent position with progressive company. Prefers man 
with college degree and minimum of 3 years experience in industrial 


product design. Good starting salary and liberal bonus plan to right 
person, 


©. INSTRUCTOR, INTERIOR DESIGN: Part-time teacher for newly-formed 
interior design department in Eastern university. Interior design or 
architectural professional background preferred. Open for academic 
year 1955-56. 

P. MECHANICAL DESIGNER: For Research Division of large manufac- 
turer of electronic equipment. Boston area. Job requires original and 


imaginative design for new products. Applicant should have mechan- 
ical engineering training or equivalent. 


Q. OVERSEAS INDUSTRIAL DESIGN WORKSHOP DIRECTION AND LIAISON: Chal- 
lenging opportunity for outstanding designer age 40 or over. Requires 
living overseas for 1 or 2 years. Generous salary, living and travel 
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allowance for self and family. Prerequisites include: industrial design 
teaching experience, excellent record as staff or consulting engineer, 
foreign travel and languages (especially German), lecturing, availa- 


bility before January 1, 1956. Submit qualifications with inquiry to 
Editor, J.O.B. 


R. PACKAGING DESIGNER-ENGINEER: Large Eastern chemical firm has staff 
opening at management level for experienced packaging designer with 
strong mechanical engineering background especially in plastics and 
metals, to develop practical, attractive containers for consumer products. 


S. PRODUCT DESIGNER: Manufacturer, importer and distributor of glass, 
ceramics and giftware seeks creative product designer for full-time 
position in New York office. 


T. PRODUCT DESIGNER: Leading mass-producing glass manufacturer, with 
with design offices in New York City, wants product designer for 
immediate full-time staff position. 


U. PRODUCT DESIGNER, LIGHTING: Company over 50 years old, recog- 
nized leader; national recognition for product design; manufacturers 
principally lighting fixtures for residential and commercial use and 
portable lamps and fluorescent fixtures for residential use. Seeks young 
man with several years experience in industry. Because company’s 


activities have expanded rapidly in last five years, it offers excellent 
opportunity. 


V. RADIO DESIGNERS: CBS-Columbia wishes to locate qualified designer 
to create new items for radio line. Please apply directly to Mr. H. J. 
Schulman, Assistant to the President, CBS-Columbia, 3400 47th Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, New York. 


W. SCULPTORS: Leading manufacturer of cemetery memorials and 
tombstones seeks for full-time staff employment, in northeastern area, 
several young male sculptors of unusual talent and proven ability, age 
25-35, for plaster model-making and stone sculpture. Salary com- 
mensurate with background and experience. 


X. TEACHERS—ART DIVISION: For full-time positions with State University 
of New York: 


1. Teacher of Advertising Design: Lettering and layout design; 
technical phases of preparing material for publication; applica- 
tion to school and commercial problems; planning exhibitions, 
developing publications and teaching aids. 

2. Teacher of Drawing, Painting, Graphic Arts: Expression, design 
and representation using two-dimensional media; figure drawing, 
perspective, pictorial design in oil, water and casein media, print- 
making processes; related historical study. 

3. Teacher of Art Education, Supervisor of Student Teaching: Di- 
recting observation and study of people’s art activities in school, 
home, community; supervising student teaching. 

Rank and salary depend on personal qualifications. Make application 
and have credentials sent to: Mr. Stanley A. Czurles, Director of Art 


Education, State University College for Teachers, Buffalo 22, New 
York. 


Y. TEACHERS—INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Midwestern state university has open 
two permanent positions for qualified industrial design teachers: 

1. Assistant Professor: At least two-years’ design experience re- 
quired. 18 hours teaching per week. Salary about $5,500. 

2. Instructor: Professional design experience desirable, but not 


mandatory ; must have ability to handle and maintain wood work- 
ing power tools. Salary about $4,500. 


Z. WALLPAPER DESIGNERS: New England manufacturer of wallpaper 
wishes to develop free-lance design sources. Two-dimensional designers 


in New England or New York area wishing to qualify should apply 
to Editor, J. O. B. 


ll. ARTISTS AND DESIGNERS SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 


The Institute does not necessarily endorse the following individuals, 


who are listed because they have asked the Institute to help them find 
employment. 


A. ADMINISTRATOR — SCULPTOR — DESIGNER — CRAFTSMAN —TEACHER: Desires 
position as head of small art department in western college. Experi- 
enced in college and adult instruction. National exhibitor. B.F.A., 
M.F.A., Feb., 1954, California College of Arts and Crafts. Qualified 
to teach aesthetics and history as well as any craft and three-dimensional 
arts. Wayne A. Chezem, 626 El Dorado Avenue, Oakland 11, Calif. 


B. ADVERTISING DESIGNER: 2 years experience in advertising art depart- 
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ment of large mid-west manufacturer, nine months agency experience. 
Seeks advertising, layout, lettering, art production job in mid-west. 
Male, age 32, married. 


C. ARCHITECT: Registered State of Maine. Applicant for NCARB Cer- 
tificate. 3 years design experience. Design responsibility for radio- 
television studios and offices, schools, church work, dormitories, ware- 
houses, office buildings, YMCA pool and gym, homes, displays. Male, 
age 27, single. Willing to relocate. 


D. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER: B.S. in Fine Arts, Columbia Univ.; Grad- 
uate Cooper Union School of Architecture. 15 years experience in de- 
sign, supervision of construction and administration. Desires position 


in art school, college, university or museum. Male, married. Willing 
to relocate. 


E. ART DIRECTOR—LAYOUT ARTIST: 20 years experience in all phases of 
general and industrial advertising with agencies, manufacturers, book- 
lets, catalogues, sales promotion, packages. Good knowledge of typog- 
raphy and production. Desires permanent position with agency or 
manufacturer. Male, married. Willing to relocate. 


F. ART EDITOR—PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PROMOTION: 8 years experience in 
publishing, museum, public relations, organizational and management 


advisory positions. Seeking to leave Civil Service and will travel and 
work with clients anywhere. Male, age 35. 


G. ARTIST—DESIGNER: Attended American Academy of Fine Arts in Chi- 
cago. 2 years’ experience in large industrial firm designing watches, 
jewelry, and related items. Seeks permanent position in design field. 
Female, single. Willing to relocate. 


H. ARTIST—ILLUSTRATOR: Graduate R.I.S.D., 1955; N. Y. Art Directors 
Club Scholarship, 1955. Desires permanent position with publications, 
books, magazines or TV studios. Experience in graphics; prefers juve- 
nile illustration. Female, age 22, single. 


I, ARTIST—TEACHER: 10 years teaching Institute of Design, Chicago; 5 
years mid-west art school. 20 years advertising experience as art direc- 
tor, production manager, advertising manager, photographer, product 
and package designer. Can teach advertising design, photography, 
package design and product design. Desires position in art school, 
college or university. Male, age 45, married. Willing to relocate. 


J. ARTIST—TEACHER: Graduate Pa. Academy of Fine Arts. Scholarship 
to Europe, 1931. National exhibitions. Private teaching experience. 
Desires position as instructor of drawing and painting in art school 
or college art department. Male, age 46, single. 


K. ARTIST—TEACHER—LECTURER: Traveling fellowship, 1941, Penna. Acad. 
of Fine Arts. 4 years at Barnes Foundation, Merion, Penna. Extensive 
creative teaching and lecturing background. New group method ap- 
plied in teaching drawing, sculpture, painting. Several one-man shows. 
Desires position in museum, college or art school; also desires free- 
lance work in designing wallpaper and fabrics. 3 years experience in 
silk-screen printing of modern decorator’s fabrics. Female, age 43. 


L. ART TEACHER—COLLEGE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL: Graduate of Pratt 
Institute Art School; B.A., Oklahoma City University; M.A., Univer- 
sity of Tulsa (upon completion of thesis). Exhibiting fine artist. Thor- 
oughly experienced advertising artist. 6 years part-time teaching ex- 
perience. Male, married, age 33. 


M. CERAMIC DESIGNER AND TEACHER: University and professional level, 
presently in California. Master’s degree Alfred University, Industrial 
Ceramic Design; undergraduate degree Art Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 7 years’ teaching experience; 6 years’ experience as producing 
designer-craftsman. Administrative ability. Exhibited nationally, in- 
ternationally; many awards. Seeking fall and summer positions East 
or West Coast with industry, architect, museum or in teaching. Age 
31, single. 


N. DECORATOR-STYLIST: Chicago Art Institute. 8 years decorating ex- 
perience. 2 years photo advertising stylist R.C.A., Bakelite Co., etc. 
Desires position with manufacturer or advertising concern. Female, 
age 32, single. 


©. DESIGNER: Honor graduate, 1952, of Midwestern university, seeks 
creative full-time position in interior or industrial design, preferably 
in studio handling all types of design. 2 years experience in technical 
illustration—familiar with manufacturing processes and all phases of 
art production. Male, age 24, single. 


P. DESIGNER—CRAFTSMAN: Interested in constructive creative objective 
in research, invention, design field. Experienced machinist, draftsman, 
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designer, silk screening, metal and silversmithing, woodworking. Male, 
age 35, married. Willing to relocate. 


Q. DIRECTOR OF DESIGN: Well-known in housewares field. Basic in- 
dustrial experience in production, cost and packaging. 10 years execu- 
tive experience. National recognition in fine arts and design. Male, 
age 45, married. Willing to relocate. 


R. FURNITURE DESIGNER: Male with six years experience in interior de- 
sign and designing custom-built furniture, desires free-lance assign- 
ments in furniture design. 


S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: B.S. in Design, Univ. of Michigan, 1955. 
Seeks starting position in field of industrial design. Male, age 21, 
single. Willing to relocate. 


T. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: B.I.D. (Honors) Syracuse, Univ., 1951 
(5-year course). As Designer-Engineer for large aircraft corporation 
incorporated human engineering into design program. Also experience 
in store planning and architectural planning. Desires industrial design 
position, preferably involving human engineering, offering stimulating 
research and development projects. Male, age 31, married. 


U. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: Pratt Institute graduate. 6 years experience 


in various fields including furniture, automotive, plastics and general 
product designing. Male, age 27, married. Willing to relocate. 


V. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: Mechanical engineering degree. 4 years ex- 
perience styling and developing products ranging from clocks to major 
appliances for leading electrical manufacturers. Seeks permanent em- 
ployment in New York City area with manufacturer or consultant. 
Single, age 28, male. 


W. INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: Registered Professional Engineer. Extensive 
background styling consumer products. Proficient in all art media and 
full knowledge of materials and processes. Can handle all phases from 
creative design to manufactured product. Desires free-lance or retainer 
work. Male, age 28. 


X. INTERIOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER: Graduate R. I. School of Design, 
1955. Architectural background with ability in detailing, rendering. 
drafting and furniture designing. Desires permanent position with 
architectural or interior design firm in Boston area. Female, married. 


Y. INTERIOR—DESIGNER—STORE PLANNER—ARCHITECT: Currently employed 
as president of wholesale furniture, fabric and wallpaper distributor. 


Wants executive position as department head in same field. Male, age 
43, married. 


Z. POTTER—TEACHER: B.S., Colorado A & M College; B.F.A., M.F.A., 
College of Ceramics, Alfred University. Desires position teaching at 
college level. Also trained in sculpture, painting and design. Male, 
age 28, married. 


Aa. PRODUCT DESIGNER: 6 years experience in product design. 4 years 
with leading glass manufacturer. Desires permanent position with 
product or industrial design firm or manufacturer. Male, age 35, mar- 
ried. Willing to relocate. 


Bb. TEACHER; SCULPTURE, DESIGN: A.B., M.F.A., Indiana Univ. Many 
sculptural awards, exhibitions; 8 years experience teaching sculpture 
and visual design; desires teaching position in sculpture and two and 
three-dimensional design. Male, age 34, married. 
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Editor's Note: This is a classified review of currently available manufacturers 
literature and product information. To obtain a copy of any piece of literature 
or information regarding any product, list the number which precedes it on 
the coupon which appears below, giving your name, address, and occupation. 
Return the coupon to Arts & Architecture and your requests will be filled as 
rapidly as possible. Items preceded by a check (™*) indicate products which 
have been merit specified for the new Case Study House /7. 


NEW THIS MONTH 


(260a) Built-in Ranges: Complete cat- 
alog information on new built-in Mod- 
ern Maid ranges, 2 and 4 burner stain- 
less steel tops, gas and electric. Electric 
top units allow drawer space. Write 
Tennessee Stove Works, Chattanooga 1, 
Tennessee. 


(26l1a) Tempera Product: Descriptive 
literature on new tempera product now 
available. Kit form includes formulas 
and 2 color wheel, charts for perfect 
mixing and matching. Refill bottles ob- 
tainable. Write Code Color Co., 2814 
Dunleer Place, Los Angeles 64. 


(262a) Layout Tapes: Fully illustrated 
booklet, “Layout Tapes for Industrial 
Planning” details correct procedures for 
transparent and opaque plant layouts. 
With price list, order form for 75 tapes 
including structural and material con- 
veyor symbols. Write to Labelon Tape 
Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 
9, New York. 


(263a) Acoustical Systems: Non-ex- 
posed accessible suspension system for 
acoustical tile. Flexible, easily installed, 
low-cost maintenance, Brochure contains 
specifications, drawings may be obtained 
from Accesso Systems, Inc., 4615—8th 
Avenue N.W. Seattle 7, Washington. 


APPLIANCES 


(426) Contemporary Clocks and Ac- 
cessories: New collection of 8 easily 
mounted weather vanes, traditional and 
modern designs by George Nelson. At- 
tractive folder Chronopak contempo- 
rary clocks, crisp, simple, unusual 
models; modern fireplace accessories; 
lastex wire lamps, and bubble lamps, 


George Nelson, designer. Brochure 
available. One of the finest sources of 
information, worth study and _ file 


space.—Howard Miller Clock Co., Zee- 
land, Mich. 


FABRICS 


(17la) Contemporary Fabrics: Infor- 
mation one of best lines contemporary 
fabrics by pioneer designer Angelo 
Testa. Includes hand prints on cottons 
and sheers, woven design and corre- 
lated woven solids. Custom printing 
offers special colors and individual fab- 
rics. Large and small scaled pattern- 
plus a large variety of desirable tex 








tures furnish the answer to all your 
fabric needs; reasonably priced. An 
gelo Testa & Company, 49 East Ontario 
Street. Chicago 11, Illinois. 


FURNITURE 


(188a) Baker Modern Furniture: Infor- 
mation complete line new contemporary 
furniture designed by Finn Juhl, tables. 
cabinets, upholstered pieces, chairs; rep- 
resents new concept in modern furni- 
ture; fine detail and soft, flowing line= 
combined with practical approach to 
service and comfort; shelf and cabinet 
wall units permit exceptional flexibility 
in arrangement and usage; various sec- 
tions may be combined for specific 
needs; cabinet units have wood or glass 
doors; shelves and trays can be ordered 
in any combination; free standing units 
afford maximum storage; woods are 
English harewood, American walnut. 
white rock maple in contrasting colors 
—almost true white and deep brown; 
most pieces also available in all walnut; 
wood and provides protection against 
special finish preserves natural finish of 
wear and exposure to moisture; excel- 
lent craftsmanship; data belong in all 
contemporary files; illustrated catalog 
available—Baker Furniture, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


(257a) Furniture: A new eighteen page 
brochure contains 30 photographs of 
John Stuart furniture demonstrating a 
concept of good design with emphasis 
on form no less than function. Accom- 
panying descriptions include names of 
designers, approximate retail prices, di- 
mensions and woods. Available for 25c 
from John Stuart Inc., Dept. AA, 
Fourth Avenue at 32nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


(180a) Dux: A complete line of im 
ported upholstered furniture and re- 
lated tables, warehoused in San Fran- 
cisco and New York for immediate de- 
livery; handcrafted quality furniture 
moderately priced; ideally suited for 
residential or commercial use; write for 
catalog —The Dux Company, 25 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


(230a) Contemporary Office Furniture: 
Newly published illustrated brochure 
describing contemporary high-style of- 
fice furniture in CMF quality line. 


California's 
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Many examples shown, including such 
features as solid brass hardware, full- 
size file drawers fitted for Pendaflex 
File Folders; wide range of beautiful 
cabinet woods combined with cigarette- 
proof micarta tops. Perfect workman- 
ship, finish of this handsome line, com- 
bined with moderate price, make it 
ideal for retail stores, offices, reception 
room. C M F has recently affiliated 
with Vista Furniture Company of Ana- 
heim. For full information and com- 


| plete price list, write to Costa Mesa 


Furniture Mfg. Co., Dept. AA, 2037 
Placentia St., Costa Mesa, California. 


HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING 


(55) Water Heaters, Electric: Brochure. 
gata electric water heaters; good de- 
sign.—Bauer Manufacturing Company. 
3121 W. El Segundo Boulevard, Haw. 
thorne, California. 


(143a) Combination Ceiling Heater. 
Light: Comprehensively illustrated in 
formation, data on specifications new 
NuTone Heat-a-lite combination heater. 
light; remarkably good design, engi- 
neering; prismatic lens over standard 
100-watt bulb casts diffused lighting 
over entire room; heater forces warmed 
air gently downward from Chromalox 
heating element; utilizes all heat from 
bulb, fan motor, heating element; uses 
line voltage; no transformer or relays 
required; automatic thermostatic con- 
trols optional; ideal for bathrooms, chil- 
dren’s rooms, bedrooms, recreation 
rooms; UL-listed; this product definite. 
ly worth close appraisal; merit specified 
CSHouse 1952—NuTone, Inc.. Madison 


| and Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27. 


Ohio. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(119a) Recessed and Accent Lighting 
Fixtures: Specification data and engi- 
neering drawings Prescolite Fixtures: 
complete range contemporary designs 
for residential, commercial applications: 
exclusive Re-lamp-a-lite hinge; 30 sec- 
onds to fasten trim, install glass or re- 
lamp; exceptional builder and owner 
acceptance, well worth considering.— 
Prescolite Mfg. Corp., 2229 4th Street. 
Berkeley 10, California. 


(782) Sunbeam fluorescent and incan- 
descent “Visionaire” lighting fixtures 
for all types of commercial areas such 
as offices, stores, markets, schools, pub- 
lic buildings and various industrial and 
specialized installations. A guide to 
better lighting, Sunbeam’s catalog shows 
a complete line of engineered fixtures 
including recessed and surface mount- 
ed, “large area” light sources with 
various, modern diffusing mediums. The 
catalog is divided into basic sections for 
easy reference. — Sunbeam Lighting 


| Company, 777 East 14th Place, Los An- 


geles 21, California. 


(965) Contemporary Fixtures: Cata- 
log, data good line contemporary fx 
tures, including complete selection re- 
cessed surface mounted lense, down 
lights incorporating Corning wide angle 
Pyrex lenses; recessed, semi-recessed 
surface-mounted units utilizing reflector 
lamps; modern chandeliers for widely 
diffused, even illumination: selected 








units merit specified for CSHouse 1950 | 
Stamford Lighting, 431 W. Broadway. | 


New York 12, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


chitects, builders on telephone installa. 
tions, including built-in data—aA. F. 
DuFault, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 740 So. Olive St., Los Ange- 
les, California. 


SASH, DOORS AND WINDOWS 
 (212a) Glide Aluminum Sliding Win- 


| for 
(360) Telephones: Information for ar- | 
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dows: Complete Glide brochure avail- 
able on aluminum sliding windows, en- 
gineered with precision, made of finest 
extruded aluminum,: stainless steel 
weatherstripping and rollers for better 
performance, endurance. Advantages: 
eliminates need for costly cleaning ap- 
paratus, scaffolding; easier, less expen- 
sive installation; never requires paint- 
ing; lowers insurance rates; guaranteed 
for life of building. Write to L, Pin- 
son, Dept. AA, Glide Windows, Inc., 
7463 Varna Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif. 


(202A) Profusely illustrated with con. 
temporary installation photos, the new 
12 page catalog-brochure issued by Steel- 
bilt, Inc., pioneer producer of steel 
frames for sliding glass doorwalls and 
windows, is now available. The Brochure 
includes isometric renderings of con- 
struction details on both Top Roller- 
Hung and Bottom Roller types; 3” scale 
installation details; details of various 
exclusive Steelbilt engineering features; 
basic models: stock models and sizes for 
both sliding glass doorwalls and _hori- 
zontal sliding windows. This brochure, 
handsomely designed, is available by 
writing to Steelbilt, Inc., Gardena, Cal 


(356) Doors, Combination Screen-Sash; 
Brochure Hollywood Junior combination 
screen metal sash doors; provides venti- 
lating screen door, sash door; perma- 
nent outside door all in one.—West 
Coast Screen Company, 1127 East Sixty 
third Street, Los Angeles, California 
(in 11 western states only.) 


(210a) Soulé Aluminum Windows; Se. 
ries 900: From West’s most modern 
alumiliting plant, Soulé’s new alumi- 
num windows offer these advantages: 
alumilite finish for longer wear, low 
maintenance; tubular ventilator sec- 
tions for maximum strength, larger glass 
area; snap-on glazing beads for fast, 
permanent glazing; Soulé putty lock 
for neat, weather-tight seal; bind-free 
vents, 90% openings; %4” masonry an- 
chorage; installed by Soulé-trained local 
crews. For information write to George 
Cobb, Dept. BB, Soulé Steel Company, 
1750 Army Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


(229a) Multi-Width Stock Doors: In- 
novation in sliding glass door industry 
is development of limitless number of 
door widths and types from only nine 
Basic Units. 3-color folder now avail- 
able illustrates with cutouts nearly every 
width opening that can be specified 
without necessity of custom sizes. Maxi- 
mum flexibility in planning is allowed 
by simple on-the-job joining of stock 
units forming water-tight joint with 
snap-on cover-plate. Folder lists stand- 
ard height of stock doors combined 
with several examples of width. Combi- 
nation of Basic Units makes possible 
home and commercial installations in 
nearly every price category. For more 
information, write to Arcadia Metal 
Products, Dept. AA, 324 North Second 


Avenue, Arcadia, California. 


SPECIALTIES 


(152) Door Chimes: Color folder Nu- 
Tone door chimes; wide range styles, 
including clock chimes; merit specified 
CSHouse 1952.—NuTone, Inc., Madison 
and Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 


(183a) New Recessed Chime, the K-15, 
completely protected against dirt and 
grease by simply designed grille. Ideal 
multiple installation, provides a 
uniformly mild tone throughout house, 
eliminating a single chime too loud in 
one room. The unusual double resona- 
tor system results in a great improve- 
ment in tone. The seven-inch square 
grille is adaptable to installations in 
ceiling, wall and baseboards of any 
room.—NuTone, Inc., Madison and Red 
Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 








WHITLEY COLLINS 


“Over 80% of Northrop 
personnel buy 


U.S. Savings Bonds...” 


“Our recent Payroll Savings Campaign at Northrop 
demonstrated the belief of our personnel and our com- 
pany in the basic fundamentals of American good citi- 
zenship—staunch support of our Country and personal 
thrift. 

“At the completion of the campaign we had over 
17,000 regular savers—over 80% of all Northrop per- 
sonnel buying U. S. Savings Bonds regularly on the 
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Payroll Savings Plan. Every employer should stage a 
similar campaign for the benefit of his personnel and 
the economic welfare of our Country.” 


WHITLEY COLLINS, President 
Northrop Aircraft Company 


If less than 60% of your personnel are Payroll Savers, do 
something about it. A phone call, telegram or letter to 
Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director. He will help you install, or revital- 
ize a Payroll Savings Plan, through a simple, person-to- 
person canvass which your personnel will be glad to 
conduct. That’s all you have to do—your men and 
women will do the rest. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 





TRULY THE ARCHITECT’S WINDOW 


The new Soulé Series 900 Aluminum Window includes every 
quality feature architects ask for. Tubular ventilator sections 
give greater rigidity and strength, permit larger areas of 
glass. Snap on glazing beads achieve a modern, all- 
aluminum window. And exclusive putty lock gives neater, 
weathertight putty glaze. All Series 900 windows are 
Alumilite finished in our new alumiliting plant. This finish 
imparts a satiny smooth surface that is attractive to the eye 
and pleasing to the touch. Alumilite protects the surface 

of the window from corrosion, makes maintenance a 
simple matter of washing with mild soap and water. With 
Soulé Alumilite finish windows stay new-looking longer! 


a 
- 
SOULE STEEL COMPAN Y ol e 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1750 Army Street * LOS ANGELES, 6200 Wilmington Avenue 


FRESNO, 850 R Street * PORTLAND, 2630 N.W. St. Helens Road LEADER IN METAL WINDOWS 
SEATTLE, 4100 W. Marginal Way « SPOKANE, 725 Realty Building 
PHOENIX, 511 E. Roosevelt Street * SAN JOSE, 460 Park Avenue 

SALT LAKE CITY, 220 Greyhound Building 
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